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242 A SOLDIER’S WREATH. 


A SOLDIER'S WREATH. 


O pursst lilies, leaning low, 
Rouse from your languor pining ! 
O red, red roses, lend your glow 
With summer sunlight shining ! 
O bluest harebells, listlessly, 
No longer silent quiver, 
Your fairy chimes ring full and free 
Above the singing river ! 


Sweet blossoms, ye, of peace and love, 
And types of beauty royal, 

To-day all others prized above— 
A triad brightly loyal. 

The red, the blue, the white we trace, 
A soldier’s wreath to fashion, 

And twine about a pictured face. 
With sighs of deep compassion. 


Fair river, in thy careless glee 
Of joy and glory singing, 
Thy current to the summer sea 
Goes tidal treasures flinging ; 
Would that upon thy bosom cast 
These nurslings of the arbor, 
All ports and treacherous bayous past, 
Might reach a distant harbor ! 


Might carry to a sufferer pale 
A balm of surest healing,— 
A breeze from Northern homesteads hale 
Through the miasma stealing. 
So we to-day our garland twine, 
The while petitions breathing,— 
Like votaries at a saintly shrine, 
The cherished semblance wreathing. 


Though uttered not a single word, 
The prayer Heaven’s temple reaching, 
The red rose, health and love restored, 
The lily, peace beseeching ; 
The harebell blue, the leal and true, 
From all estrangement keeping ; 
To bind the ties cf home anew, 
And give us song for weeping. 
Anne G. Hate. 
—New England Farmer. 


IMITATED FROM THE TROUBADOUR 
SORDEL. 


Her words, methinks, were cold and few ; 
We parted coldly ; yet 

Quick-turning after that adieu, 
How kind a glance I met ! 

A look that was not meant for me, 
Yet sweeter for surprise, 

As if her soul tcok leave to be 
One moment in her eyes ; 

Now tell me, tell me, gentle friends, 
Oh, which shall I believe, 

Her eyes, her eyes that bid me hope, 
Her words that bid me grieve ? 


Her words, methinks, were few and cold : 
What matter! Now I trust, 


Kind eyes, unto your tale half-told, 
Ye speak because ye must ! 

Too oft will heavy laws constrain 
The lips, compelled to bear 

A message false ; too often fain 
To speak but what they dare ; 

Full oft will words, will smiles betray, 
But tears are always true ; 

Looks ever mean the things they say : 
Kind eyes, I trust to you ! 


Her looks were kind—oh, gentle eyes, 
Love trusts you! Still he sends 
By you his questions, his replies, 
He knows you for his friends. 
Oh, gentle, gentle eyes, by Love 
So trusted, and so true 
To Love, ye could not if ye would 
Deceive, I trust to you ! 
Dora GREENWELL 
—Cornhill Magazine. 


JULY. 


To-pay, the meek-eyed cattle on the hills 
Lie grouped together in some grateful shade ; 
Or slowly wander down the grassy glade, 

To stand content, knee-deep, in glassy rills. 








| The wandering bee, in far-secluded bowers, 
Hums its low cheerful anthem, free from care ; 

Great brilliant butterflies, fragile as fair, 

Float gracefully above the gorgeous flowers. 


The sun pours down a flood of golden.heat 
Upon the busy world ; so hot and bright, 
That the tired traveller, longing for the night, 

Seeks some cool shelter from the dusty street. 


The cricket chirrups forth its shrill refrain ; 
The grass and all green things are sear and 


dry ; 

The parched earth thirsts for water, and men 
sigh 

For cooling showers. All nature waits for rain. 


FAITH. 


Gop’s Truth for steady North-point—nothing 
fear ; 
Not lightning, darkness, beasts, or evil men, 
Wanderings in forest or in trackless fen, 
Nor through the fury of the floods to steer 
Where land is not remembered. Tongue or 


pen 
May scatter folly : be thou tranquil then ; 
Bear griefs, wrongs, pains, or want that biteth 
near. 
The Maker of the World doth hold thee dear. 
As Day, above all cloud, walks down the west 
On silent floor of many-colored flame, 
So shall thy life seem when thou seest it best, 
Lifted to view its warrant and its claim. 
I tell thee God Almighty is thy friend ; 
Angels thy lying down and rising up attend, 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From The Saturday Review. _ where piquant gossip is always to be had, and 

FRISKY MATRONS. rose-colored chintzes make perpetual youth. 
ImprRIALisM and the dowager have con- Here the hunted heir finds the safe retreat for 
spired to bring about a very abnormal state, which he has vainly sighed. However ner- 


of things in London society. Together with | vous about marriage, he has no fear of being 
cheap silks and wines, we appear to be im- | 


entrapped into bigamy. Once more he may 
porting genuine French notions about the | 


| bring into action his flirting powers, almost 
status of young married women. The old- | Tusty from disuse. Once more he may enjoy 


fashioned idea was that a young lady married | the luxury of whispering soft nonsense with- 
was a young lady shelved. In her new char- | | out being misunderstood, and paying a few 
acter of a wife, she retired from the fray in compliments without being asked his ‘* inten- 
which hushands are fought for, more or less | tions.’? Meanwhile, his baffled pursuer has to 
content with her share of the spoil. ‘Called! endure a double mortification. It is bad 
to other functions ”’ was the motto she hence- | enough to eee her victim slip through her fin- 
forward inscribed on her banner. With the “gers. It is still worse to know that he has 
cares of household and nursery in full view, | reached a secure asylum, from which he can- 
she submitted cheerfully to a protracted not be dislodged except with his own con- 
eclipse, which lasted until, in the fulness of | sent. Henceforward the conditions of the 
time, she emerged once more, with ampler | contest are wholly altered. Instead of having 
proportions and a more majestic front, & a poor, simple, unsophisticated male to cope 
attract young men—to her daughters. Now with, she finds herself face to face with an 
we have changed all that. A youthful ma- ‘allied force, skilfully manceuvred by an an- 
tron is no longer a withdrawn competitor for tagonist of her own sex, with every advantage 
the attentions of the male sex, but'a danger- | of - youth, beauty, and animal spirits on her 
ous, almost irresistible rival, released from side, and pledged by self-interest to the most 
all the disabilities under which young ladies determined resistance. This formidable co- 
lie, and armed with new powers to dazzle’ alition the dowager owes to her own mingled 
and enslave. This is just what the custom clumsiness and avidity. 





of our lively neighbors countenances, al- | 


though, under the Second Empire, the theory | 


of post-nuptial license has received an alarm- 
ing development. After years of semi-con- 
ventual retirement, a French girl is pitch- 
forked into matrimony, and finds herself all 


But all this does not fully account for the 
new position which marricd women are as- 
suming in society. Their use as bufiers be- 
tween eldest sons and dowagers is intelligible 
enough. But how is it that they are willing 
to act in a capacity which, to say the least, 





of a sudden at full liberty to please as she does not fulfil the highest idcal of woman’s 
lists her roving fancy. No wonder, under work? How is it that they desert the duties 
these circumstances, that Paris has become of their station, to lead the van of frivolity 
the natural home of Milly Nesdale. But it and excess? Bad example in a quarter to 
will be a surprise to many to learn that the which Englishwomen look with servile obse- 
fascinating and circumspect young wife has quiousness for the decrees of fashion, has, we 
lately crossed the channel, and invaded with repeat, had much to do with this. But there 
triumphant success the soil of sober, respect- is a cause which lies deeper. It is to be found 
able, domestic England. | in the decline of that remarkable outburst of 

And now for the part which the dowager | religious enthusiasm, which thirty years ago 
has played in bringing about astate of things inflamed the zeal of many, and influenced in 
so destructive of her schemes. Her tactics a special manner the mind and daily life of 
have been absolutely suicidal. She has hope- | /women. The Oxford movement owed its suc- 
lessly damaged her own market. By her in- | cess in no slight degrec to the ardent sympa- 
cessant persecution of eldest sons, by her | thy of its female adherents, and these it at- 
arrogance and importunity, she has createda tracted chiefly by supplying them with plenty 
demand for married, sirens of the Milly Nes- | of congenial work. The young lady of the 
dale ty pe. To escape the fangs of a blood- period we speak of had hardly a thought or 
hound in moire anti,ue, © man ‘will do many feeling in common with the young lady of the 
more strange things than take refuge with a' present day. She lived in one prolonged gush 
charming woman in a charming boudoir, ofsentiment and hero-worship. But it flowed 


+ 
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in a definite and practical channel. She vis- 
ited the poor, she taught in schools, she dec- 
orated churches, she embroidered altar-cloths, 
she carved poppy heads, she scrubbed brasses, 
she dipped into the Fathers, and was tolera- 
bly conversant with the stock arguments 
against Geneva and Rome. Her patristic re- 
searches may have been shallow, and her 
gestheticism may have now and then moved a 
smile, but, upon the whole, they refined and 
idealized her nature, and added to her mental 
culture. The collapse of transcendentalism, 
and the loss of a sphere of useful employ- 
ment, have left an aching void in many a fe- 
male bosom. The young lady of our time 
lives more in and for the immediate present. 
M. Victor Hugo would discern no touch of 
the Infinite about her. She has little to draw 
her out of herself and her own concerns. 
Earnestness has given place to well-bred apa- 
thy and cynicism. The nearest approach to 
enthusiasm she can conjure up is on the sub- 
ject of dress. Her manners have undergone 
a remarkable alteration, which would simply 
make her grandmother’s hair stand on end. 
They have become exceedingly frank and 
open. To talk slang is as much a feminine 
accomplishment as to play the piano, or war- 
bleaballad. In short, young ladies are many 
degrees more like their brothers than they 
were. twenty years ago. Of their own ac- 
cord they are divesting themselves of that air 
of mystery and romance with which, from the 
days of chivalry downwards, the other sex 
has surrounded them, and revealing to their 
admirers the grosser and least ethereal side 
of their nature, with all the pitiless exacti- 
tude of a photograph. The service which 
they thus unconsciously render to the study 
of psychology is considerable, but it does not 
add to their attractiveness. But these are the 
shortcomings of young ladies, it may be said, 
not of young wives. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to produce a satisfactory article out 
of a raw material of inferior quality. Young 
ladies are the raw material out of which 
wives and mothers are to be formed ; and if 
in the former capacity they are giddy, selfish, 
and frivolous, there is too much reason to ex- 
pect that they will continue so in the latter. 
There are no miracles wrought at the shrine 
of St. George in Hanover Square. 

Ifany one doubts whether the growing prom- 
inence of marriéd women in society be a fact 
or not, he has only to attend a London ball, 





or stay at an English country-house. Let us 
accompany him in fancy to the first of those 
festive scenes. He will find the conditions 
which are supposed to govern such an enter- 
tainment more or less reversed. Whoever 
had charge of the Japanese ambassadors last 
year must have attempted to explain to their 
puzzled excellencies the object and meaning 
of aball. It is intended, he probably said, 
to enable the youth and beauty of each sex to 


mingle in the dance. Hither fair maidens 


flock, for the purpose of captivating their fu- 
ture husbands. Their mothers attend at the 
cost of much physical suffering, not 0 much 
from the promptings of parental instinct, as 
from a high, perhaps an exaggerated, sense 
of decorum. The active element is the mar- 
riageable element in the assemblage. The 
lovely and animated teetotums that spin 


round the room do s0 out of pure girlish glee. * 


The graceful beings that thread the maze of 
Lancers or quadrille are all fancy-free, and 
own as yet no lord and master. It is, in short, 
the single young ladies in England who dance, 
while the married are content to guard the 
public morals by lining the walls, and peep- 
ing at the performance through any chink in 
the wedge of palpitating humanity in their 
front. If this be an item in the latest report 
on English customs carried back to Jeddo, 
nothing can be more fallacious. It has ceased 
to be a correct description of a fashionable 
ball. Now-a-days, it is the married women 
who dance, while the young ladies too often 
sit unasked. Twenty or thirty years ago, a 
dancing matron was a rarity. One saw, in- 
deed, occasionally, 2 married couple compla- 
cently gyrating round the room, locked ina 
sort of Darby and Joan embrace. But, asa 
rule, married women abandoned the service 
of Terpsichore to their younger and more 
supple sisters. Now, they are to be seen in 
any ball-room capering about like so many 
frolicsome lambkins. If it is the exercise 
merely which attracts them, it would be easy 
to provide some better valve for letting off 
their exuberant activity. Let us have gym- 
nasia, where married women, who find a 
life of domestic repose rather slow, may pri- 
vately resort for the purpose of indulging in 
feats of agility. The same sort of apparatus 
which exists at the foot of Primrose Hill 


‘might be established in a more fashionable 
| quarter. 


With a due supply of poles to 


climb, and circular swings to fly round upon, 
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. of her health. But, alas, there is no such 
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they would by nightfall have so far reduced 
their muscular force as to be able to adopt 
in the ball-room a more quiet and matronly 
deportment. At all events, we should be 
spared the ludicrous exhibition of married 
women, nearing their grand climacteric, ven- 
turing to disport themselves on the anything 
but light fantastic, toe. It would be absurd 
to speak of self-respect to the woman who, 
being the mother of daughters ‘ out,’’ can 
permit a foppish stripling, young enough to 
be her soni, to whisk her off her legs in a fast 
and furious galop. Such a spectacle pro- 
duces on a bystander the impression that a 
law of nature is being actually contravened 
before his very eyes. One would be glad to 
believe that her physician had prescribed 
rapid and exhilarating motion for the benefit 


excuse. She is only an extreme instance of 
the license conceded by the fashion of the 
day to wives. She could not play these an- 
tics if society frowned on them. It is be- 
cause married women have been allowed to 
set up an impudent, but successful, claim to 
all the privileges of young ladies, in addition 
to those of wives, that matrons of middle 
age are to be seen waltzing with all the ardor 
of a deiutante, and mothers are not ashamed 
to stand up in the same set of Lancers as 
their daughters with the younger and hand- 
somer partner of the two. 

The same sort of wife-errantry, which is 
at its height in town in the summer, has be- 
come a periodical feature of the English coun- 
try house. In inviting an autumnal party 
of friends, there was no point which the mis- 
tress of the hall or park used to revolve more 
anxiously than the ways and means for mak- 
ing their stay agreeable to her young lady 
visitors. About the married women she took 
no thought — they would, of course, be 
wrapped up in their husbands. The soul of 
young maternity would overflow with sym- 
pathy and delight at the sight of her well- 
appointed nurseries, and would never weary 
of their inspection. What with children and 
servants and governesses to gossip about, the 
matrovs, young or old, could never lack 
amusement. But with the young ladies it 
was different. They were more difficult to 
please, and only to be satisfied in one way— 
by the society of a certain number of agree- 
able young gentlemen. Before filling her 


brains to discover whether Miss A, knew Mr, 
B., and whether Miss C. would like to meet 
Captain D. To ask a young lady without 
providing a beau for her was considered very 
much like obtaining her company on false 
pretences. In short, to take care of the 
young ladies, and to let the married women 
take care of themselves, was the principle 
kept steadily in view in dispensing country 
house hospitalities. Now it is altogether 
discarded. A hostess who wants her party 
to go off well thinks only of getting as many 
pretty, well-dressed, and fashionable young 
married women as she can muster, not over- 
burdened with any exuberant fondness for 
their husbands, with whom they are on the 
footing so well described by Millamant in The 
Way of the World—‘‘ as strange as if they 
had been married a great while, and as well- 
bred as if they had never been married at 
all.’? They come down and settle like a blight 
on the budding hopes and nascent flirtations 
of spinsterhood. They have every advantage 
on their side— beauty, wealth, knowledge 
of the world, a semi-independent position. 
Against such a combination, no young lady 
can stand. One by one, her fickle admirers 
desert her standard, and pass over to the 
enemy. In vain does she display her many 
and varied accomplishments. No one cares 
to look at her sketch-book, and just as she is 
beginning to deliver herself of an impassioned 
bravura from Didone Abbandonata, all the 
world slips away to play croquet with one or 
other of the piquant brides of last year. 
From first to last, the married women monop- 
olize the attention of the male portion of the 
circle. The eye is ravished with the exquisite 
taste and variety of their dresses. What 
they wore yesterday, and what they will wear 
to-morrow, are topics of absorbing interest to 
the whole household. How their hair is 
done, isa problem which baffles the united 
ingenuity of both sexes. As nothing else is 
talked about, so no one’s pleasure is consulted 
but the young matron’s. And her pleasure 
is to flirt. Flirting, in all its branches, is 
the only thing she understands or cares for. 
She must have an outer circle of handsome 
young men to dance attendance upon her. In 
the park, or at a flower show, or a fancy fair 
for the Irremediables, she would be content 
upon an average with fifteen. In her box at 
the opera, or at a private ball, five or six of 





house, therefore, the hostess had to rack her 


her special favorites would suffice. Such are 











the modest requirements of the fashionable 
wives of the present day. In the entertaining 
scene in the comedy from which we have al- 
ready quoted, the heroine is represented as 
stating the conditions on which alone she will 
consent to marry. She is to wear what she 
pleases, to have her own friends, to remain 
‘sole empress of her tea-table.”’? The Milla- 
mants of the present day would certainly go 
on to stipulate, like a dissipated housemaid, 
for an unlimited number of ‘ followers." 
So much more strait-laced and decorus is the 
age in which we live than that in which the 
prudish Mr. Congreve wrote. 

Is it too late to hope thut the tendency to 
relax the safeguards with which in England 
married life has been hitherto environed, may 
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yet be arrested? If the mischievous exam- 
ple which a few empty-headed and frivolous 
leaders of fashion are setting is to be exten- 
sively followed, it would be better at once to 
adopt the French system outright. Let us 
have its good as well as its evil. Let our 
young ladies be kept in strict retirement, un- 
til marriage gives the signal for quitting it 
forever. At all events, a long period would 
thus be secured for improving the mind and 
cultivating the habit of occupation. At pres- 
ent, we seem to be com)ining what is vicious 
in both the English and the French etiquette 
for women. With us, they emerge from the 
hands of the governess far too soon and turn 
to the real duties and responsibilities of mar- 


ried life far too late. 





Ir has now become rather a common custom 
for publishers, in sending about to the press 
copies of popular new books, to send also sep- 


arately-printed sheets of healed extracts or tit-| , 


bits from these books, fit for quotation. A 
newsp2per, receiving such a printed sheet, may, 
without taking the trouble to have the book it- 
self read, or even dipped into, clip out one of 
the tit-bits so marked and labelled by the pub- 
lisher, and reprint it in its columns. We ob- 
serve that some of the most respectable magazines 
have recently adopted this custom—sending round 
extracts from themselves of convenient size, duly 
headed with titles, and quoted from the so and 
80 magazine of such a month, so that editors and 
sub-editors, in search of padding, may be tempted 
to use them. Probably there is nothing really 
wrong in sucha custom. It is only a new devel- 
opment of the advertising system. A few bricks 
are sent round as specimens of the new house. 
It is virtually said to the editor or sub-editor, 
“¢ We know you have no time to read the volume 
itself, or to form an opinion of it ; but here are 
a few little bits from it ; if you find it convenient 
to quote one of them, we shall be much obliged 
to you; and this will not commit you to any 
opinion.’? There is no harm in this, any more 
than in selling goods by gratis samples. Weare 
not sure, however, but it may interfere with criti- 
cism. A critic who makes extracts ought to se- 
lect what strikes himself in a book; and even 
that low kind of criticism which consists in mere 
book-tasting may cease to be trustworthy book- 
tasting, if bits are provided for the critic, already 
cut out for him. ‘fo be sure, this may be said in 
defeuce—that, whether the critic uses the tasting- 





scoop himself, or has bits placed before him 
without that trouble, the bits are equally out of | 
the same cheese. But what if even this cer- | 
tainty were to cease, and the critic should have | 


to take the trouble of verifying the extracts, to 
see that they did represent the cheese? 


THE subjoined document, which we have trans- 

ted as literally as possible out of its original 
Latin, was issued a few days ago by the academ- 
ical authorities of Jena:—‘* We have, indeed, 
heard before that those cannibals who in lands 
of barbarism hunt black men like voracious 
beasts, in order to catch them and put them in 
chains of slavery, set bloodhounds upon the flee- 
ing ones ; yet never have we heard of this, far 
less have we seen it with our own eyes, that, in 
zones of culture, a man with sound sense sets his 
dog upon the people as upon wild animals. That 
a sensible man devoted to learning should be ca- 
pable of such a deed, of this thou hast convinced 
us, thou Ferdinand Kundert of Riga, student of 
economy ; for thou hast—one is ashamed to say 
it—set suddenly, like a butcher, thy colossal dog 
—and what a bull dog !—upon tender girls of the 
age of fourteen, and upon old shaky matrons 
(Mutterchen), and this in the open place, in the 
full light of the day ! In just punishment for this 
cruel barbarity we therefore rusticate thee beyond 
the precincts of this city of Jena for the term of 
two full years.—G. Stickel, Prorector, pro tem.” 


Ir was stated some time ago in The American 
Publishers’ Circular that Mr. Spurgeon receives 
about one thousand pounds annually from Amer- 
ica for the reprint of his sermons. Mr. Spur- 
geon now contradicts this assertion, saying he 
would feel * mightily obliged ’”’ if said publishers 
would only seud him a thousand pence per an- 
num, 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WAS NERO A MONSTER? 

Ir, a8 is not improbable, the title of this 
essay should mislead readers into the notion 
that a playful paradox is about to be pre- 
sented, they are begged to discard that sug- 
gestion at once, and to believe that my pur- 
pose is entirely serious. Indeed, one may 
consider it a proof of the imperfect condition 
of historical science that such a title should 
for a moment wear the aspect of a grim jest. 
At any rate, let me declare that nothing can 
be further removed from the spirit of this es- 
say than the playful irony which would paint 
the mansuetude of one on whose name rests 
universal execration, or than the dialectical 
sophistry which would extenuate crimes un- 
til they almost wore the air of virtues. That 
Nero was an exemplary son, a loving husband, 
@ sagaciovs statesman, or a reputable empe- 
ror, I altogether disbelieve ; indeed one can- 
not resist the impression that he was a vain, 
dissolute, contemptible, and miserable man, 
not without good qualities, but with many 
vices, and placed in a situation where his 
vices must have been fearfully fostered. He 
may have been a monster little better than his 
fame. I do not know that he was; I do not 
even suspect that he was; but what I do 
know—with all the certainty possible in such 
a case—is, that in support of the capital 
charges against fim, charges universally ac- 
cepted without question, there is not for a 
rational inquisitive mind any evidence what- 
ever. 

This is a paradox which challenges the at- 
tention of all who interest themselves in 
history ; a paradox in the true, and not the 
popular sense of the word, namely, in the 
sense of a statement which is at variance with 
the dominant opinion, though not in itself at 
variance with reason. There may be some- 
thing, at first, to raise the reader’s misgiving 
when he hears that a reputation so loaded 
with infamy as never yet to have found an 
apologist, rests upon charges which not only 
ought to have awakened skepticism by their 
very enormity and self-contradictions, but 
prove, on close inspection, to be utterly in 
defiance of all. credit, and without even a 
semblance of warranty ; yet the proof of such 
assertions is hy no means difficult. 

Many revolutions in our historical appre- 
ciations have already taken place. The ap- 
plication of science, and above all of scientific 


skepticism, to history, has yet to be made ; it 
will be fruitful in results. Niebuhr changed 
the whole aspect of Roman history by simply 
discriminating its mythological elements. 
But Niebuhr, keen-sighted among texts, and 
familiar with mythology, was as obtuse as his 
predecessors in all that related to psychology ; 
and not being versed in science, was unable 
to detect fictions which any scientific skeptic 
would at once expose. I say scientific skeptic, 
because, as will presently appear, the mere 
possession of knowledge does not suffice to 
shake off that lethargy of credulity which 
oppresses the faculties of men whenever they 
pass beyond the laboratory into the wide 
spaces of history. They forget the lessons 
they have so laboriously learned, and 80 sed- 
ulously practised ; they unhesitatingly accept 
as evidence respecting a character or an event, 
statements which, if offered respecting a phe- 
nomenon or a cause, would be subjected to a 
rigid scrutiny and vigilant verification. 

There is nothing on which the generality 
of mankind, even the cultivated, need instruc- 
tion more than on what constitutes evidence. 
In science we are forced to be vigilant. In 
jurisprudence the keen interests of contending 
intellects fix attention upon every fact or sem- 
blance of a fact. But in most other depart~ 
ments our supineness is wonderful ; and his- 
torians have been especially remarkable for 
throwing all their ingenuity into the con- 
struction of inferences and the accumulation 
of probabilities, instead of first carefully ascer- 
taining whether the ‘‘ facts ’’ themselves were 
not worthless. Positive statements exercise 
a sort of fascination over the mind, coercing 
its assent; and what is once positively as- 
serted often takes place unchallenged as his- 
torical fact. I have been made sensible of 
this lately by having, for a special purpose, 
to read the Roman historians. The picture 
they have painted of the empire is so remark- 
able an example of the unreflecting credulity 
with which history is mostly written, that I 
have resolved to take the character of Nero 
as an illustration of what would result if men 
began seriously to investigate the evidence 
on which the mass of traditional opinions is 
founded. 

The evidence, and that alone, will claim 
attention here ; nothing will be attempted in 
the way of extenuation, or apology. The 
admirers of Lord: Bacon explain his conduct 





towards Essex, and his corruption on the 
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bench, byadducing extenuating circumstances 
which may, or may not, mitigate the verdict 
passed upon the acts; but no advocate denies 
the facts, however he may interpret them. 
Not thus will the character of Nero be dis- 
cussed. It ison the acts themselves, and not 
on their interpretation, that skepticism will 
rest. It is the crimes themselves which will 
be shown as unworthy of a place among his- 
torical tacts. Whether Nero were on a level 
with the moral standard of his age, or miser- 
ably below that standard, is beside my pres- 
ent purpose; I simply mean to show that 
there is no evidence for the crimes of which 
he is accused. 

In order to keep this essay within the re-' 
quisite limits, only the four chief crimes im- 
puted to him will be noticed. If it can be 
shown that the murder of Britannicus, the 
murder of his mother, the burning of Rome, 
and the murder of his wife, the chief acts on 
which rests the infamy of his name, are in all 
respects unworthy of credence, the evidence 
being sometimes even childish in its absurdity, 
there will be no need to investigate the minor 
charges. To show this, I shall require no 
captious subtlety ; nor will it be necessary to 
demand from history the rigorous verification | 
demanded in science. It will be enough to! 
invoke the common sense of an ordinary jury. | 
F shall let the witnesses tell their own story, 
and shall merely request the jury to appreci- | 
ate its probability. 

Let us first call the witnesses. They are 
three writers who lived long after the recorded 
events occurred, and who drew their contra- 
dictory records from the gossip of Rome. For 
most public acts it is probable that they had 
authentic documents; but for the private 
acts of individuals, and the motives which ac- 
tuated these individuals, there were no docu- 
ments whatever ; at any rate none which can 
be authenticated. It is especially noticeable 
that no contemporary actor in these scenes 
comes forward with his direct testimony ; 
nor, indeed, is any one invoked by name asa 
witness. It is also noticeable that long after 
the imputed crimes had been committed Nero 
was eminently popular both with people and 
senate. Three years after the imputed mat- 
ricide, the stern and virtuous Thraseas could 
speak with praise of Nero and his Govern- 
ment. Fear may have suppressed contempo- 
rary accusations. But when the tyrant was 
dead why did not the accusers come forward ? | 


nesses against Nero. 
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And why did not Seneea and Burrhus, when 
condemned to death, avenge themselves on 
Nero by revealing what they are supposed to 
have known so well? It is certain that 
stories circulated at Rome respecting Nero, 
both in his lifetime and for years afterwards ; 
but before we believe such stories we must 
demand that at least some authenticity better 
than that of gossip be shown to belong to 
them; we must ask who vouches for their 
truth, and what were his means of knowing 
it. 

Suetonius, Tacitus, and the Greek, Dion 
Cassius, are the three historians cited as wit- 
What credit can they 
claim? Suetonius, from whom the worst 
stories proceed, was not born till many years 
after Nero’s death, and did- not write until 
some forty years after the events. Tacitus 
was six years old when Nero died, and wrote 
many years after the events. Dion Cassius 
lived some hundred and fifty years later. Let 
us ask what would be the credibility of his- 
torians writing about Cromwell long after 


the Protectorate had been destroyed, and 


with nothing but the rumors current in roy- 
alist circles to furnish the facts ; in such nar- 
ratives what sort of figure would that heroic 
man present? Fortunately for his fame he 
left a party. Grave and thoughtful men pre- 


served traditions and records which rescued 


him from the vindictive dtcusations of his 
enemies. Nero left no defenders. He died 
after having estranged the Romans. Those 
whom he had thwarted, those whom he had 
neglected, those whom he had outraged sur- 
vived to slander him, and greedy gossip caught 
up every story without fear of reproof. That 
Tacitus and Suetonius heard and believed 


-stories of the bad emperor, is no evidence to 


us that such stories were true ; and when we 
pass from this general skepticism to particu- 
lar investigation, we find that even had the 
historians been contemporaries and senators 
their evidence (in respect to the crimes we 
shall consider) would be worthless. For, in 
the first place, we find these writers self-con- 
demned as untrustworthy witnesses, unless 
when their statements admit of confirmation ; 
and, in the second place, we find them testify- 
ing to that which is preposterous, when not 
flagrantly false, testifying to things which 
they could not have known, and things which 
could not have happened. 

Although by reading of Tacitus and Sueto- 
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nius has not impressed me with respect for 
their trustworthiness, but, on the contrary, 
with surprise at the naiveté and uncritical 
laxity with which they repeat stories too 
monstrous for belief,* I do not here intend to 
rest my case for Nero on such a defect in the 
witnesses. Nor will I take advantage of the 
fact, that if they speak against Nero, they 
speak with almost equal animosity against 
the Christians ; though it is quite arbitrary 
to refuse that credit to their aspersions of the 
hated sect, which is given to their aspersions 
of thehatedemperor. If weadmit that igno- 
rance, party spirit, and the rancor of jealous 
opponents misrepresented the Christians, we 
must also admit that similar sources of mis- 
representations existed with respect to Nero. 
The objection that Tacitus knew nothing of 
the Christians, and only trusted the reports of 
their enemies, whereas the acts of Nero were 
public and notorious, therefore known to 
many, is specious, but will not bear examina- 
tion ; for it is not the public acts of Nero on 
which rests the infamy of his name, it is on 
the private motives imputed to him for acts 
he is supposed to have committed ; precisely 
as it ison no proved acts of the Christians, 
but on their ‘+ detestable doctrines and avowed 
hatred of the whole human race ’’ that rests 
their infamy in the historian’s judgment. 
Now the evidence for the imputations against 
Nero I affirm to be absurdly defective, resolv- 
ing itself into mere suspicion, often prepos- 
terous. Montaigne, speaking of the severity 
of Tacitus with regard to Pompey, says 
pithily; «‘ We ought not to weigh suspicion 
against evidence, and therefore I do not be- 
lieve him here.” 

Britannicus died suddenly. This is a fact, 
the notoriety of which removes it beyond skep- 
ticism. That he was murdered, is an infer- 
ence, and one which we shall presently see 
reason to discredit altogether. That his death 
was suspected—nay, believed—to have been 
caused by poison, and that Nero was suspected 
of being the poisoner, are also notorious facts ; 
but these suspicions do not convert what is 
mere inference into fact—they do not as his- 


*It is needless to cite cases ; some of them, in- 
deed, cannot be spoken of in English ; but any one 
curious to measure the credulity of these writers may 
turn to Tacitus, Annales, lib. xiii. c. 13 and 17, and 
Suetonius, in Nerone, o. 28. The story of the soldier 
whose hands fell from his arms and clung to the fag- 
gots, owing to the intense cold (Tacit. xiii. 6. 35), 
and various miracles and prodigies gravely narrated, 
belong to the general credulity of the age. 
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torians imagine, make the truth of the charges 
as notorious as the charges. No man is con- 
victed on suspicion, unless the suspicion is 
fortified by a mass of evidence. But before 
the bar of history accusation often has the 
weight of proof. 

Every reader must be aware of the im- 
mense amount of fiction which historians 
mingle with their narratives, fiction not less 
purely drawn from their imagination than 
are similar scenes in romance ; interviews are 
circumstantially related, and conversations of 
some length repeated, in which horrible crimes 
are planned and damnatory disclosures re- 
vealed by the actors, yet the narrator never 
volunteers to give his guarantee for his accu- 
racy ; never informs us who was present at 
these interviews and took down the conversa- 
sations, or who betrayed to him secrets of this 
importance. Conspirators and criminals, we 
know, sometimes confess, and still oftener be- 
tray their comrades ; when such confession 
and betrayal can be adduced, they take their 
place as evidence. But the mere supposition 
of an interview in which takes place an imag- 
inary conversation is, in the strictest sense of 
the word, fiction, though it passes as history. 
Nero and his accomplices might have revealed 
their guilty thoughts, might have confessed 
their crimes‘under the stress of death-bed re- 
pentance, or under the terrorsan/ agonies of 
torture ; but as no one pretends that this was 
done, we must inquire how historians became 
acquainted with facts which, from the nature 
of the case, would be jealously hidden? Thus 
dialogues which the novelists or dramatists 
offers as the work of imagination, the histo- 
rian calls upon us to accept as grave facts. 
This vice is so deeply rooted in all history that 
there is scarcely one writer who is conscious of 
writing pure fiction, when he explains an event 
by imagining who may have been its prime 
movers, and what may have been their mo- 
tives. Ina court of law this would be held 
as childish. In a private circle, when the 
character of a friend was involved, it would 
be infstantly and indignantly repudiated. 
But the fiction which would not impose upon 
a jury, or grain credence in private, is re- 
ceived without hesitation whem palmed off as 
history. ; 

So much for the testimony of the historians 
in general. I now pass to the appreciation 
of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius when 





narrating the crimes of Nero; and my first 
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appeal shall be to science. Poisoning plays 
@ great part in all ancient annals, and natu- 
rally we meet with it in the charges against 
Nero. The ignorance of ancient, writers ex- 
euses statements which in our days would be 
inexcusable ; but their credulity is no excuse 
for ours; what they believed, we ought to 
have secn at once to be incredible. In the 
Middle Ages, when an epidemic raged, it was 
usually asserted that the Jews had poisoned 
the wells. When a king, or eminent person, 
died suddenly without ostensible cause, a sug- 
gestion of poison naturally arose to explain 
the death. We are slower in making such 
accusations now ; not because poisoning has 
become less frequent, but because the public 
has become more enlightened. Yet—and the 
remark is curious—our enlightenment is 
rarely brought to bear upon the past; and 
we suffer statements respecting historical per- 
sons to pass unchallenged which if advanced 
respecting contemporaries would excite con- 
tempt. No physiologist of the present day 
would listen without a smile to people who 
assured him that Louis Napoleon preserved 
himself by antidotes against attempts at poi- 
soning ; it would be as easy to believe in the 
virtue of amulets. Yet even physiologists 
read statements of this nature in history 
with passive acquiescence, owing to that 
lethargy of credulity which, as [ have said, 
comes over them when they are listening to 
narratives of the past. Thus, to cite but 
one example, in.an elaborate treatise on 
poisons,* by one of the first toxicologists of 
our day, may be found repeated the non- 
sense of Tacitus and Suetonius about Lo- 
custa (hereafter to be exhibited), without a 
hint of its being incredible, without a re- 
mark on its contradiction to all scientific 
knowledge. Had I sufficient leisure I would 
eollect together some of the most famous 
cases of poisoning recorded in history, and 
convict them of manifest falsehood from the 
very details circumstantially narrated ; just 
as one may dissipate such fables as those of 
Caligula and Cleopatra, who are said to have 
shown their reckless extravagance by dissoly- 
ing in their wine pearls of great price, by 
simply mentioning the fact that pearls are 
not soluble in wine. 

But for the present we have ouly to deal 
with the poisoning of Britannicus. The case 


* Van Hassett: Handbuch der Giftlehre, aus dem 
Hollandischen von J. B. Henkel. 1862. 
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is doubly interesting. It is one of the most 
‘¢ notorious’ of murders; and -has, I be- 
lieve, never until this day found eny one to 
question it since Tacitus and Suetonius first 
circumstantially related the details. Yet a 
verdict more flagrantly in defiance of com- 
mon sense and science has seldom heen given. 
Nero, we are told, hated Britannicus because 
of his sweet voice, and feared him as a possi- 
ble pretender to the throne. Here are the 
motives imagined; let us now see them in 
operation. The tyrant, we are told, un- 
able to bring any accusation against him 
(which in those days of conspiracy was surely 
strange), secretly resolved to murder him; 
and this secret resolve becomes known to the 
narrators, but how they gained the knowl- 
edge is not mentioned. It was confided to 
Julius Pollio, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
who at that moment held in prison, under 
sentence of death, Locusta, notorious for her 
crimes—multa scelerum fama. She was or- 
dered to prepare a poison; this poison was 
administered to Britannicus; but it was too 
slow in its operation; and Nero, sending for 
her, beat her, and vowed that she had sup- 
plied an antidote. Whereupon she prepared 
before his own eyes, and in his own room, a 
deadly poison, the strength of which was es- 
sayed on a pig, whose instant death satisfied 
Nero, that now he had got what he desired. 
The banquet was prepared. Britannicus 
was seated at a separate table magnificently 
served, in presence of his relatives and sev- 
eral young nobles. A slave stood at his side 
to taste of every dish and every beverage, as 
a precaution against poison; and this slave 
it was necessary to spare, otherwise his death, 
occurring at the same time, would betray the 
murder. To avoid this betrayal the follow- 
ing expedient was imagined. A beverage was 
presented to Britannicus, after Laving been 
been tasted too hot to be drunk; to cool it, 
a little cold water was poured in, and this 
cold water contained the poison. No sooner 
had the prince tasted it than he fell lifeless. 
The guests were alarmed ; sume rose to fly ; 
but those who clearly understood it all sat 
still their eyes fixed on Nero, who quietly as- 
sured them that it was only an attack of the 
epileptic fits to which Britannicus was sub- 
ject, and that it would soon be over. ‘+ After 
a while the gayety of the banquet was re- 
sumed: post breve silentium repetita convivii 





letitia.’’ Britannicus was hastily buried the 
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next day. According to Dion Cassius the face 
of the corpse had become quite black from the 
poison ; to conceal this Nero whitened it with 
chalk, but the falling rain washed away this 
chalk and disclosed the crime which had thus 
clumsily been concealed. As for Locusta, she | 


to any evidence now accessible, Britannicus 
was not poisoned, or, if he were poisoned, it 
was under very different circumstances from 
those narrated ; and it is no less clear that 
Nero’s supposed share in the murder rests 
on nothing but the general suspicion that he 


was not only rewarded with a free pardon | may have wished for the young man’s death. 


and a grant of land, but ** Nero placed some 


With regard ‘to the accusation of Nero 


disciples with her to be instructed in her having murdered his mother, science and 


art! ”’ 


This is the story. The first remark which | verse to it. 


common sense are not less conspicuously ad- 
Suetonius assures us that thrice 


science suggests is that the sudden death of | Nero attempted to poison Agrippina, but 
Britannicus may very probably have been due | thrice was foiled by her having had the pre- 
to epilepsy, but cannot have been due to poi- caution to prepare against such attempts by 


son, since there was no poison known to the. | taking an antidote. 
ancients capable of producing such instanta- | this was eminently credible. 
In our own days the only poi- | is eminently ridiculous. 


neous effects. 


To the ancient mind 
To moderns it 
Ancient physiology 


sons known to take effect in a few seconds are | having no distinct idea of the nature of poi- 
prussic acid, oxalic acid, strychnine, woorara, | sons, and how they affect the organism, 


and the venom of certain snakes; and these 
were not known in Rome. Aconite, which 
on good grounds is believed to have been a' 
common poison employed in Rome, requires , 


from one to three hours to produce fatal ef-: 
enable the reader thoroughly to understand 


fects; and the majority of mineral poisons 
require several hours. 


found no difficulty in believing in the exist- 
ence of an universal antidote. Modern phy- 
'siology smiles when an antidote is mentioned, 
except as a specific remedy under certain spe- 
cific conditions, and for specific poisons. To® 


Secondly, science | the extent of the ancient ignorance, and the 


knows of no poison which instantaneously | precision with which modern science limits 
blackens the face of the victim. There are | the idea of antidotes, it is necessary to range 


certain mineral poisons which, taken slowly, 
will slowly discolor the skin, but not one 
which, acting rapidly on the organism, rap- 
idly betrays its presence by such discolora- 
tion. 

Having dismissed science, we now request 
common sense to step into the witness box, 
and she plainly tells us that, as Nero, Lo- 
custa, and Pollio were too deeply interested 
in these transactions to have volunteered a 
confession of their acts, and as no such con- 
fession was publicly extorted from them, there 
is some difficulty in ascertaining from whom 
such circumstantial narratives were obtained, 
and what guarantee they offer for the truth 
of their narratives. Moreover, supposing it 
to be a fact that Locusta was pardoned, and 
had a grant of land—a fact which requires 
proof—the fiction which connects her with 
Nero’s criminal purposes is betrayed in the 
mythical addition of the disciples placed 
with her to be instructed in her art. Had 
Nero been the monster he is painted, he 
would not have hesitated to destroy such col- 
leagues when their work was done, and when 
their testimony might be dangerous. 

It is thus perfectly clear that, according 








the various known poisons under the heads 
of their peculiar effects on the organism. 
Various classifications have been proposed ; 
the following seems to me the most service- 
able. 

Poisons may be ranged under three classes : 
1. As irritant, that is to say, exaggerating 
the vital activity of an organ or system, by 
its stimulus, and thus producing a disturb- 
ance of the organic equilibrium, which may 
be fatal when carried beyond a certain limit. 
2. As narcotic, that is to say, depressing the 
vital activity by its effects on the nervous 
centres, and when carried beyond a certain 
limit admitting of no recovery from the de- 
pression. 3. As corrosive or histolytic, that 
is to say, destroying the tissues with which 
it is in contact. 

The reader perceives at once that these dif- 
ferent effects must be produced by very dif- 
erent substances, and require very different 
substances as remedies. Each class of poi- 
sons calls for a specific class of antidotes. 
The wrong antidotes will either aggravate 
the evil, or remain inoperative. To give the 
right antidote it is requisite first that we 
know what the poison is which has been ad- 
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ministered, and next, what the substance is 
which neutralizes that poison. Suppose sul- 
phuric acid has been administered; if we 


know this to be the fact, either from the | 


presence of the poison, or its bottle, or from 
our skill in recognizing its effect, we have 
mastered the initial difficulty, and one rarely 
to be mastered in cases of secret poisoning. 
Now comes the more important step of 
choosing the antidote ; if we try brandy, or 
laudanum, we only increase the evil ; but if 
we have sufficient knowledge to recognize the 
nature of the action which sulphuric acid 
effects on the tissues, namely, corrosive, we 
see at once that to annihilate its corrosive 
properties, we must cause it to combine 
with some substance which will make it 
harmless. We know that the sulphate of 
lime is harmless, and we know that chalk 
converts sulphuric acid into this harmless 
compound; we therefore administer chalk, 
and, if not too late, we counteract the poi- 
son, Further observe, that a remedy which, 
@when administered rapidly after the poison 
has been taken, will, to a great extent, coun- 
teract the effect of that poison, is no remedy 
when administered beforehand. The ancient 
idea of an antidote, which would protect a 
man against an anticipated attempt at poi- 
soning, is more irrational than the idea of a 
healthy man protecting himself against some 
unknown disease by taking a medicine be- 
lieved to be effective in the case of a known 
disease. 
Such being the state of the case, the reader 
at once sees the preposterousness of the an- 
cient idea of antidotes when chemistry was 
not in existence, and when toxicology was 
undreamed of; and he will perceive that 
when he is called upon to believe in Agrip- 
pina having fortified herself against attempts 
at poison by the precautionary measure of 
swallowing antidotes, he might as rationally 
believe that a man escaped the perils of drown- 
ing, fire, sunstroke, and fever, by wearing 
a breastplate. Agrippina could not divine 
what poison could be employed against her ; 
nor could she anticipate the discoveries of 
chemistry by a knowledge of what substances 
counteracted the effects of these poisons, or 
rendered them inoperative. 

Fiction the first having been thus exposed, 
let us ask why- Agrippa, with the full 
knowledge of her son’s attempts at poisoning, 
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should not have guarded herself against him 

in other directions? The historians are si- 

lent on this point. They gravely narrate how, 

when Nero had failed with poison, he had re- 

course to melo-dramatic contrivances, such, 

for example, as loosening the floor over her 

bedchamber, so that its fall might crush her. 

This also failed. She would not be crushed. 

Whereupon Anicetus, the naval prefect, who 

detested Agrippina, offered his services. Here 

a juryman would assuredly ask how this offer 

became known, and whether Anicetus had 
himself publicly confessed his share in the 
crime ; or even whether he had been publicly 
accused of it. But history is a Muse, and is 
less troubled with fastidious doubts on mat- 
ters of detail. She narrates, she does not 
undertake to prove: scribere ad narrandum 
non ad probandum. Her narrative runs thus : 

Anicetus constructed a vessel, which, when 
out at sea, was suddenly to collapse, as if by 
accident, and every one on board would then 
perish. Nero, says Taeitus, smiled at the 
ingenuity of the plan—placuit solertia; and 
we may smile at the credulity of the historian. 
The plan, with all its pleasant ingenuity, 
turned out an ignoble failure ; the old cat 
was not thus to be drowned, but swam ashore, 
and when on ¢erra firma, ‘‘ as the sole means 
of escape was to pretend to no suspicion,” 
she despatched Agerinus, one of her freed- 
men, with a message to Nero, narrating her 
accident, and assuring him of her escape, at 
the same time requesting her son not to come 
to her, for she needed quiet and repose. Not 
thus was Nero to be deceived. He knew that 
his attempt had been discovered ; and in ter- 
ror lest she should excite the wrath of senate 
and soldiers against him, he sent for Seneca 
and Burrhus. Tacitus does not pretend that 
these men were aware of the attempt, but he 
does pretend to a knowledge of what passed 
at the interview, and what passed in their 
minds, and this it is: ‘* They both remained 
silent for a long while, fearing lest they should 
not be attended to. They also thought that 
Nero would perish unless his mother perished. 
At length Seneca asked Burrhus if the order 
should be given to the soldiers to put her to 
death. Burrhus replied that the troops were 
too much attached to the house of Cesar ; 
and he thought, therefore, that it now re- 
mained with Anicetus to execute his threats. 





Anicetus with alacrity begged to be permit- 
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ted to complete his crime (nihil cunctatus pos- 
cit summam sceleris). Nero joyously con- 
sented.” 

Here the difficult juryman, disrespectful to 
history, requires to know how Tacitus came 
by this knowledge. It is not the revelation 
which any one of the conspirators would spon- 
taneously have made ; and although both Sen- 
eca and Burrhus subsequently perished by 
Nero’s order, neither of them accused Nero 
in the exasperation of their defeat. Whence 
then these details, so important, so precise? 
Nor does Tacitus stop here. He knows that 
Anicetus by way of pretext prepared a scene, 
and a very clumsy scene. When Agerinus 
arrived with the message from Agrippina, 
Anicetus threw a sword between his feet, and 
then pretending to have surprised him with 
this weapon, accused him of being an assassin 
sent by Agrippina. The purpose of this com- 
edy was to make it believed, that Agrippina, 
on the discovery of her attempt, had commit- 
ted suicide.* 

It is characteristic of the supreme disregard 
of probability with which these narrations 
are conducted, that Tacitus, immediately after 
expounding the secret schemes of Anicetus, 
and asserting, as if it were a notorious fact, 
that Anicetus wished the death of Agrippina 
to be publicly accepted as a suicide, procecds 
to tell how the troops were led to the attack 
of Agrippina’s palace by this very Anicetus, 
making their murderous way through the 
crowd which had assembled there to congrat- 
ulate her on her escape from drowning. So 
little is the pretext of suicide attended to, 
that the troops force their way into her 
chamber, and there butcher her. ‘‘ These 
facts,’’ he adds, ‘‘ are undisputed. Somesay 
that Nero examined the corpse and admired 
its beauty ; others deny this.”” It is pleas- 
ant to find even so faint a gleam of skepticism 
as this; especially when we read in Sueto- 
nius such ‘‘ other circumstances which are 
related upon good authority ” (only the au- 
thority is never given), as that ‘* he went to 
view her corpse, and, handling her limbs, dis- 
paraged some and praised others, and then 
called for drink. Nevertheless, he was never 
able to bear the pangs of conscience, though 
he was supported by the congratulations of 
the soldiers and the senate. He frequently 


*Suetonius makes Nero drop the sword, and or- 
der the arrest of Agerinus, inventing also the story 
of his mother’s suicide. 





declared that he was haunted by his mother’s 
ghost, and persecuted by the Furies with 
whips and burning torches. He even at- 
tempted to soften her rage, by bringing up 
her ghost by magical arts.’”? This remorse 
of Nero is painted by Tacitus in his Caravag- 
gio style; but he does not claim any ‘* good 
authority ’’ for what he says, although one 
would be glad to know it. No historian pre- 
tends to explain how the senate and people 
could celebrate with magnificent rejoicings 
the escape of their emperor from his mother’s 
plots; nor how they could continue to serve 
and flatter him, if Nero openly declared him- 
self terror-stricken by remorse. That the 
senate was servile is credible; but there are 
limits even to servility ; and the moral indif- 
ference of this senate needs explanation. It 
is true that Tacitus remarks on the indifference 
of the gods who permitted the reign of such a 
monster to be prolonged ; and this is the more 
noticeable, because we are told in the next 
sentence that the gods were scandalized, and 
showed their wrath in prodigies ; the sun was 
eclipsed, thunderbolts fell in all the fourteen 
districts of the city, and a woman gave birth 
to a serpent. 

How are we to explain the death of Agrip- 
pina? For myself I confess an inability to 
shape the story in any reliable sequence of 
events. The evidence is wanting. All that 
is indisputable is that Agrippina was said by 
Seneca, in a letter written to the senate, to 
have plotted against her son, and to have 
committed suicide on learning that the plot 
had been detected. This the senate and the 
people believed, or pretended to believe. I 
think it most probable that they did believe 
it, and not without good grounds ; for Agrip- 
pina had once before been accused of such a 
plot, which Nero was made to believe. It 
is quite possible that Agrippina was calum- 
niated ; but if Nero believed the calumny, 
even fora day, the senate and people may 
have believed it. Moreover, the character of 
Burrhus and of Seneca ought to have some 
weight with us. If they were not faultless, 
at least they were admirable men. To be- 
lieve that they abetted the murder of a mother 
by her own son would require cogent evi- 
dence ; and we have absolutely no evidence, 
positive or presumptive, on which to found 
such a suspicion. In conclusion, be it ob- 
served, that I am not called upon to clear up 
a transaction so obscurely reported, bat only 
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to point out the incredibility of the reports. 
Nero may, in his alarm, have ordered his 
mother’s arrest ; she may have lost her life in 
the struggle of resisting such an order; or 
may have committed suicide. In after years 
public ramor, never nicely discriminating, 
may have transformed this into a belief of 
Nero’s having murdered her. But as to evi- 
dence, there is simply none. The narrative 
of historians is baseless and inept. Where 
so much is flagrantly absurd we may doubt 
if any part be true. 

Let us now turn our eyes upon Rome in 
flames. That Britannicus died suddenly, is 
a iact ; that he was poisoned, we have scien- 
tific reasons for disbelieving ; that Nero was 
the poisoner is without a shadow of proof 
stronger than idle suspicion. But although 
fiction has woven its tangled threads round 
a nucleus of fact, there are among these 
threads two of some strength, namely, the 
motive which might have prompted the crime, 
and the presence of Nero at the fatal+ban- 
quet. It is otherwise with the fiction sur- 
rounding the historical fact of Rome in flames. 
There is no assignable motive which can point 
suspicion at Nero; and he happened to be 
absent from Rome when the fire broke out. 
The silly credulity which for centuries has 
accepted this story, with its mythical embel- 
lishment of Nero in mad exultation at the 
success of his wantonness fiddling above the 
burning ruins, is a striking example of what 
will pass as history. 

Suctonius gravely relates that some one 
having quoted a Greek verse, the meaning of 
which is, ‘* After my death I care not if the 
world perish in flames,’’ Nero exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Nay, let it perish while I live.’ ‘* And,”’ 
adds the historian, ‘* he acted accordingly ; 
for, pretending to take offence at the ugli- 
ness of the old buildings and the narrowness 
of the streets, he set the city on fire ; and 
this was done so openly that several consulars 
found tow and torches in the houses of his 
attendants, but were afraid to meddle with 
them. He knocked down the walls of the 
granarics, which were of stone, in order that 
the flames might spread. The fire he beheld 
from a tower on the top of the villa of Me- 
exnas, and being hugely diverted with the 
splendors of the flames, he sang the Destruc- 
tion of Troy in the dress worn by him on the 
stage.”” Yet the people patiently submitted 
to be ruined, and thus openly mocked, not 
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even wreaking their vengeance on the attend- 
ants ! 

Suetonius, in a previous chapter, has re- 
corded of Nero that he ordered piazzas to be 
erected before all the houses, great and small, 
in order that in case of fire there might be a 
commanding position for extinguishing the 
flames; and these piazzas were constructed 
at his expense : so little did he disregard the 
interests of his subjects ! 

Tacitus, a graver writer, tells the story with 
less manifest fiction. -He says that the fire 
was by some attributed to accident, and by 
others to the wickedness of Nero; adding, 
‘‘Nero at that time was at Antium, and 
only returned to Rome on the day when the 
flames approached his own palace, which he 
had built to join the palace of Augustus with 
the garden of Meczenas. This palace and all 
the buildings around it were burned. To 
console the people, wardering and houseless, 
he opened the Campus Martius, and the mon- 
uments of Agrippa, as well as his own gar- 
dens. Here sheds were hastily constructed 
toshelter the poorest. Furniture was fetched 
from Ostia, and the price of corn was consid- 
erably reduced.”’ 

Thus the public acts of Nero are not only 
those of one innocent of the imputed crime, 
but are those of an emperor really concerned 
for the misfortunes of his people. It is quite 
possible that such acts may have been mere 
hypocritical attempts to disarm suspicion ; 
and if the crime were proven, or even prob- 
able, such an interpretation might pass. But 
what evidence, what probability is there, 
to justify such an accusation? The vague 
rumors of an exasperated people. How these 
arise, and how supremely they dispense with 
evidence, need not be told. Have we not in 
our own time known the famine in Ireland 
boldly assigned to the wrath of heaven be- 
cause the words Defensor Fidei accidentally 
were omitted in a new issue of silver coin? 
and this accusation proceeding, not from igno- 
rant and turbulent mobs, but from the igno- 
rant and bigoted ‘religious world,” as it 
unjustifiably calls itself. 

Jurymen accustomed to deliver verdicts in 
eases brought by Fire Insurance Offices must 
know the kind of evidence which they de- 
mand, before they believe that a fraudulent 
tradesman has set fire to his own premises. I 
ask if they can see anything of this kind in 





the accusation against Nero? Without de- 
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manding the completeness of circumstantial 
evidence which would coerce their verdict 
against a living man, I simply ask whether 
there is any evidence against Nero? All that 
historians have produced have been given in 
the foregoing narrative; its value may now 
be estimated. 

The last crime to be noticed here is the 
murder of his wife. Suetonius assures us 
that he thrice attempted to strangle Octavia, 
and having failed in these attempts, divorced 
her; but Suetonius omits to explain how so 
sanguinary a tyrant should so easily have 
been bafiled, or why he did not divorce her at 
once. His next wife, Poppeea, when about 
to become a mother, he killed with a kick, 
‘‘ only because she took the liberty of chiding 
him for coming home late.” 

I waive the discussion of all the other 
crimes, merely noting ky the way that Nero, 
on the very testimony of his accusers, was sin- 
gularly free from cruelty, saving many whom 
the senate would have destroyed. In those 
turbulent days he had many times to order 
the execution of conspirators—some of these 
were very possibly innocent ; but we read of 
no such wholesale slaughter as is recorded of 
Augustus, who in one day put to death three 
hundred senators and nobles. And does not 
Seutonius record the public act of interdict- 
ing that the gladiators should be killed in the 
spectacle which he gave? Even the crimi- 
nals were not suffered to be butcLercd : nemi- 
nem occidit, ne noxiorum quidem. No-one ac- 
cuses Nero of hypocrisy, yet we are told that 
when a warrant for execution was brought to 
him for signature he sighed, and exclaimed, 
‘Would I had never learned to write!’ 
When Suilius was condemned, the senate 
wished to involve his son in the accusation ; 
but Nero ‘ interfered, considering the ven- 
geance ample.”’ 

Indeed were it my purpose to prove histor- 
ically that Nero, so far from being a monster, 
was a kind, gentle, and in many respects ad- 
mirahle ruler, I could without difficulty cite 
testimonies from his accusers which would 
somewhat stagger the reader; the more 80 
because such testimonies, referring to public 
acts, always less open to question than pri- 
vate motives, would carry with them peculiar 
Significance. But such is not my purpose. 
I distrust the evidence all round. At any 
rate Lam not disposed to award that confi- 
dence to the narratives of his virtues which 
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I withhold from the narratives of his crimes. 
Writers so demonstrably untrustworthy on 
many points, where their statements are ex- 
plicit, forfeit our trust on all. 

All that is thoroughly reliable is the fact 
that a tradition of Nero’s infamy existed, and 
was unhesitatingly accepted :* a tradition all 
the more noticeable since it was coupled with 
one which made his early years of brilliant 
promise, so that Trajan in after days ex- 
pressed the wish that his whole reign might 
rival the splendor of Nero’s commencement. 
That he was once beloved by the Roman peo- 
ple is undisputed; how came he to forfeit 
that regard? how came he to leave a name 
surpassing in infamy even that of Caligula or 
Tiberius? The adage assures us that ‘* where 
there is smoke there is fire ;’’ shall we try 
and penetrate the wreathing columns of 
smoke, and reach the fiery embers in this 
case? It cannot, unhappily, be done with 
any assurance of success, for no amount of 
patient investigation will recover any trust- 
worthy evidence. All must be conjectural, 
and the conjectures rest upon rumors, anec- 
dotes, unverified assertions. Nevertheless, 
dealing with such evidence as at present ex- 
ists, a sufficiently intelligible and eredible ac- 
count may be elicited. This I proceed to 
arrange, warning the reader of its conjectural 
character. 

Granting, as we may, the probability of 
great self-indulgent licentiousness in a young 
man placed in so exceptional a position of 
power—a position dangerous to the highest 
virtue, from the absence of all restraints on 
the caprices of will and passion, except such 
restraints as issue from a high moral severity 
—a position full of temptations and of oppor- 
tunities, capable of maddening an inferior 
nature ; granting, as we must, the numerous 
enemies created by his excesses, and even by 
his very generosities, which would raise ex- 
travagant hopes in all related to those he fa- 
vored, and corresponding exasperation in all 
whom he passed over, we have an initial prob- 
ability in supposing that the reputation of 
such an emperor could only be rescued from 
contempt or infamy by conspicuous glory ; 
unless he flattered the imaginations, or strik- 
ingly advanced the interests of his people, he 
would inevitably incur their scorn or hatred. 
Most of the Roman emperors suffered from 
this cause. If Nero suffered more than oth- 
ers who were equally if not more criminal, 
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it was, I imagine, because he for the first 
time inflicted an unpardonable outrage on 
the Roman pride. It is not easy for us, in 
our democratic age, to realize the feeling of 
sanctity which surrounded the imperial pur- 
ple. Then it could be truly said, that there 
was a divinity to hedge a king. We are s0 
far removed from such a mental condition 
that it costs a considerable effort to believe 
that the emperor was really held as a god, 
not simply in the apotheosis which succeeded 
his reign, but actually during his lifetime. 
Yet it is necessary that we should make this 
effort, it is necessary we should vividly real- 
ize to ourselves the fact that the emperor was, 
not simply in flattering titles, but in honest 
belief, invested with a divine sanctity, a sanc- 
tity surpassing that which now invests the 
Papal throne, if we would understand the 
deep offence given to all that was grave and 
dignified-in Rome by those wanton and un- 
dignified displays of personal and petty vanity 
with which Nero disgraced the purple. These 
vanities, which in a private man would have 
elicited no more than a contemptuous smile, 
in a senator would have been offensive, in an 
emperor were outrages. 

Something of what Rome felt may be im- 
agined if we picture to ourselves the feeling 
of our own aristocracy, had Lord Byron, not 
content with ‘* putting on the gloves,’’ with 
Jackson, so far yielded to an inordinate de- 
sire for display as to have actually entered 
the ring and fought Tom Crib for the cham- 
pion’s belt; or, better still, if we imagine 
the uproar resounding through all the coun- 
ties of Great Britain, if an agile archbishop, 
prouder of his agility than of his learning, 
should publicly exhibit his skill on the tight 
rope and trapeze. It would be of no use for 
muscular Christians to urge that muscular 
agility was in itself admirable, and that there 
was nothing contrary to virtue and piety in 
the tight rope and trapeze; so vehement a 
shock to all our sentiments of the becoming, 
and so wanton a disregard of all the dignities 
and gravitics of office, would prepare the 
mind of the people to credit any stories, how- 
ever infamous, which malice might circulate 
against such an archbishop. Showing 80 con- 
spicuous a disregard toall the decencies of pub- 
lic life, he would be held capable of far greater 
disregard of the moralities. If vanity could 
make him thus overstep the rigid limits of 
propriety, how much more irresistible would 





be the impulses of passion? Thus would men 
argue ; not very logically, perhaps, but with 
a coercive force no arguments could with- 
stand. 

Now something of this must have filled the 
minds of the Romans when in their astonished 
wrath they saw Nero so far carried away by 
his desire for applause, that not content with 
wasting his time and degrading his manhood 
by the composition of feeble verses, the twang- 
ing of lyres, and the driving of chariots—the 
occupations of slaves—he must also degrade 
his sacred office, and step from the throne 
upon the public stage, to court the plaudits 
of the populace like a vile histrion. It is 
not long since even in Europe the actor was 
an object of social scorn ; and still the law 
brands him as a vagabond, although society 
has learned to respect him asa citizen. In 
Rome the degradation of ail artists was such 
as we can with difficulty conceive. To play 
on the lyre, and to dance, were held no less 
unworthy of an aristocracy, than juggling 
and tumbling in our days. And it is curious 
to notice the emphasis given to this feeling in 
Juvenal’s indignant comparison of Nero to 
Orestes. Both were matricides, but Orestes 
was honorable and Nero execrable. Why? 
Not because the mother of Orestes was noto- 
riously guilty, but because ‘‘ he never sang 
upon the stage, nor wrote the poem of the 
Troics,’’—two crimes of Nero. ‘‘ These are 
the works and these the acts of a noble ruler 
delighting to prostitute his rank by disgrace- 
ful exhibitions of himself on a foreign stage.” 
‘* Heec opera, atque he sunt generosi principis 

artes 


Gaudentis foedo peregrina ad pulpita cantu 
Prostitui.’’ 


It is therefore, perfectly intelligible, though 
at first sight ludicrous, that when Julius Vin- 
dex raised the standard of revolt, his fiercest 
accusation against the emperor, and one which 
justified the soldiery in deposing him from the 
throne he disgraced, was that of being ‘‘a 
miserable harper.’’ And Tacitus, speaking 
of Nero’s practice of singing songs to the harp 
during his banquets—bhecause it was the cus- 
tom of ancient kings and chiefs—characterizes 
it as “* not less disgraceful (non minus faedum) 
than driving a chariot in public.” 

Such being the state of Roman feeling, we 
can be at no loss to discover the cause of the 
senate and people having learned to despise 
and detest an emperor who could wantonly 
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outrage it by his displays of vanity. I am 
not disposed to believe all the stories told 
respecting these displays. Gossip and exag- 
geration have doubtless been at work here ; 
and the excesses of his vanity may be as open 
to doubt as the excesses of his criminality. 
but they were believed ; and the belief is suf- 
ficient to account for his reputation. The 
fact of his public exhibitions scarcely admits 
of question ; and it is a fact which furnishes 
us with two keys; one is the revelation of 
Nero’s weakness in being unable to resist the 
impulses of vanity, however unbecoming, and 
this weakness may not unreasonably be sup- 
posed to have vitiated his private life, giving 
him up to manifold indulgences; the other 
key is the profound disgust and dishonoring 
hatred which it would inspire in all the graver 
minds, who saw the imperial purple thus de- 
graded. 

Here ends my conjecture. The less dis- 
putable portion of this essay stands on other 
ground. Whether we choose to believe that 
the traditions about Nero imply great sub- 
stantive criminality in him, or only mythical 
exaggerations, I hope it has been made clear 
that the four capital crimes with which his 
memory is loaded, not only want every ves- 
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tige of rational evidence, so that never for 
one moment could the accusations have been 
brought into a court of law, but are signally 
incredible, and never could have been admitted 
even into the laxities of history, otherwise 
than as rumors, had it not been for the causes 
which repress historical skepticisin and make 
men, who are: vigilant in jurisprudence and 
science, blindly credulous in history. 

Finally, let me repeat that the object of 
this essay is less the vindication of Nero’s 
character, than an appeal to the common 
sense of mankind to be vigilant in its de- 
mands of evidence, when called upon either in 
history, or in the gossip circulated about liv- 
ing men, to accept statements affecting char- 
acter and motives. What constitutes suffi- 
cient evidence may, in many cases, be open to 
debate; but every man can exercise the pre- 
liminary caution of asking what is the evi- 
dence upon which he is called upon to believe 
a statement; and he can then judge whether 
he is giving his assent to unauthenticated 
rumors, born of malice, and exaggerated by 
thoughtlessness, or to staterhents which carry 
with them at least the guarantee of direct 
testimony, the value of which may be esti- 
mated. G. H. L. 





A RATHER curious speculation is started in a 
little tract we have just received from across the 
Atlantic, entitled ‘* New Materials for the History 
of Man, derived from a Comparison of the Cus- 
toms and Superstitions of Nations: Read before 
the Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science, by 
R. G. Haliburton, F.A.S., V.P. of the N.S. In- 
Stitute.’’ The author has been for nine years 
possessed ‘with the idea that certain customs and 
superstitions are universal over the whole planet 
now, and always have been universal, so far as 
history records. Consideration has led him to 
the conclusion that, many of these customs being 
arbitrary in their nature, their ‘universality can- 
not be explained on the mere supposition that 
similarity of circumstances in different places and 
countries has led to identity of results ; and also 
to the conclusion that as certain customs are 
found and have been found in parts of the globe 
the most remote from each other, the supposition 
of intercommunication is equally insufficient to 
account for the fact in question. Hence he has 
recourse to a hypothesis now resorted to also by 
the mythologists in their science—to wit, the hy- 
pothesis of historical transmission or ramifica- 
tion. Certain customs are prevalent everywhere, 
because they have been inherited by all mankind 
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from a remote common ancestry. In this specu- 
lation the writer thinks there is material for an 
argument against that doctrine of a plurality of 
origins for the human race maintained by many 
ethnologists recently, and in America now by 
Agassiz. He does not produce the whole mass of 
his nine years’ accumulations on the subject, but 
only calls attention, by way of example, to one 
universal superstition—that of a certain sacred- 
ness, or notion of a provocation of the supernatu- 
ral, attached to the act of sneezing. Among the 
ancient Orientals, and Greeks and Romans, sneez- 
ing was mysterious ; so it is now in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Polynesia, Borneo, Central Africa, 
etc. The author writes rather crudely, and does 
not seem aware that his notion of inheritance or 
transmission is already one of the firmest conclu- 
sions of recent philological and ethnographical 
science. There may be some originality, how- | 
ever, in his application of this notion to customs. 
Heretofore it has been applied chiefly to words 
and to legends.— Reader. 


Mr. Frovpe’s ‘History of England under 
Elizabeth,’’ in two volumes is preparing for pub-- 
lication. 
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From The Reader. 


POLLARD’S FIRST YEAR OF THE AMERICAN 
WAR. 


First Year of the War in America. By Ed- 
ward A. Pollard, Editor of Richmond Ex- 
aminer. (HH. Stevens.) 

Mr. Pou.arp was, and we believe is now, 
the editor of the Richmond Examiner. It is 
therefore hardly necessary to say that he is 
an ardent Southerner. Still, he has the merit 
of being perfectly frank and genuine; he 
writes the history of the war from a Southern 
point of view, but, apart from the bias insep- 
arable from his position and principles, he 
appears to us to narrate the facts of his story 
fairly and temperately enough. To the or- 
dinary English reader the ‘ First Year of the 
War”? will not be an interesting book. We 
cannot screw up our interest to any detailed 
examination of the conventions and elections 
and skirmishes which preceded the real ac- 
tion of the campaign. The broad results are 
matters of overwhelming interest even on this 
side the Atlantic; but the minute details are 
questions about which, in general, we nei- 
ther know nor care anything. The student, 
however, of this great American convulsion 
will find much to interest him in Mr. Pol- 
lard’s pages. The book is written obviously 
for home consumption, not for foreign expor- 
tation; and it possesses, therefore, a value 
of its own, not conceded to the numerous par- 
tisan defences of the South which have ap- 
peared in England. Mr. Pollard, we gather, 
‘belongs himself to the most advanced section 
of the secessionists; he has no connection 
with the Government of the Confederate 
States, and is, indeed, but ill-disposed towards 
it. 

‘« He has made no attempt,” he tells us in 
his preface, ‘* to conciliate either the favor- 
‘ites of the Government and literary slatterns 
in the departments or their masters; he is 
not in the habit of bandying to great men, 
and courting such official [an unquot- 
able term here] as official newspapers ; he is 
under no obligation to any man living to flat- 
ter him, to tell lies, or to abate anything from 
the honest convictions of his mind.’’ 





Indeed, his language throughout is rather 
terse than refined. If he were not ex officio 
a Southern cavalier, we should have thought 
him extremely like a Yankee rowdy. How- 
ever, it seems tliat the chivalry of the South 
likes such language as this :— 
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‘These creatures would have a history 
written which would conceal all the short- 
comings of our administration, and represent 
that our army was pom in discipline and 
immaculate in morals ; that our people were 
feeding on milk and honey; that our gener- 
alship was without fault ; and that Jefferson 
Davis was the most perfect and admirable 
man since the days of Moses—all for the pur- 
pose of wearing a false mask to the enemy. 
. . » The author spits upon the criticism of 
such creatures as these.”’ 


Even at the risk of being subjected to a 
similar act of moral expectoration, we are 
obliged to express a doubt whether Mr. Pol- 
lard’s countrymen have much cause to be 
grateful for his vindication of their cause. 
He utterly demolishes the popular English 
assertion that the question of slavery had 
nothing to do with secession. He commences 
his work with a long and able account of the 
causes which led to the disruption of the 
Union ; and his grievance from beginning to 
end is that the North wanted to interfere with 
slavery. This bill of indictment against the 
Federal States is in itself worth studying for 
its admissions as well as its assertions. His 
first complaint is that the Northern Demo- 
crats were never heartily pro-slavery. 


** While acting with the South on empty 
or accidental issues, the ‘ State-Rights ’ men 
of the North were, for all practical purposes, 
the faithful allies of the open = avowed 
consolidationists on the question that most 
seriously divided the country, that of negro 
slavery.’’ 


Then, the Missouri compromise was in itself 
an outrage on ‘* the rights guaranteed by the 
Union to the South.’ In other words, any 
attempt to interfere with, or limit the exten- 
sion of, slavery was, in the opinion of Mr. 
Pollard, a breach of the fundamental pact. 
The vigor with which General Jackson sup- 
pressed the abortive attempt of South Caro- 
lina to secede from the Union in 1832 inflicted 
a severe though temporary blow on the 
** State-Rights ”’ party. 


‘The idea of the Union became, what it 
continued to be for a quarter of a century 
thereafter, extravagantandsentimental. . . . 
This unnatural tumor was not peculiar to any 
party or any portion of the country. It was 
deeply planted in the Northern mind, but 
prevailed also to a considerable extent in the 
South.” 





Encouraged by-the prevalence-of this pop- 
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ular delusion, the North continued its out- 
rages on the peculiar institutions of the 
South. 


‘¢ The anti-slavery sentiment became bolder 
with success. Stimulated by secret jealous- 
ies, and qualified for success by the low and 
narrow cunning of fanaticism, it had grown 
up by indirection (sic), and aspired to the 
complete overthrow of the peculiar institu- 
tion that had distinguished the people of the 
South from those of the North by a larger 
happiness, greater ease of life, and a superior 
tone of character.” 


The thin end of the wedge was driven in 
when Congress refused to prohibit the dis- 
cussion of anti-slavery petitions. The slave- 
owners claimed, as a necessary concession, 
that no American citizen should be allowed 
to petition his Government with regard to 
any question bearing on slavery. In obedi- 
ence to their wishes, resolutions were passed 
on three several occasions — in 1836, 1837, 
and 1840 — limiting the powers of petition 
with respect to slavery. In the last named 
year the famous ‘“‘ Twenty-first Rule” was 
enacted by Congress, absolutely prohibiting, 
not only the discussion, but ‘the reception 
of all Abolition petitions, memorials, and res- 
élutions.”” The Northern people, however, 
were ungrateful enough not to consent to this 
self-denying ordinance ; ‘‘ they would not re- 
linquish what they termed ‘ asacred right,’ ”’ 
—that of petitioning the Government; and, 
finally, the resolution was definitely repealed 
in 1844 on the motion of John Quincy Adams. 
This is another of the chief grievances on 
which Mr. Pollard justifies the right of se- 
cession. 

We have hitherto been led to imagine that 
the Clay compromise, by which the Missouri 
compact was repealed, was a discreditable 
concession on the part of the North to the 
demands of the Slave States. Mr. Pollard 
tells us that ‘it implied a surrender of the 
rights of the South.’’ The extension of ter- 
ritory given by it to slavery, and the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, cannot reconcile 
our author to the fact that it acknowledged 
the abstract right of the Union to legislate as 
to the extension of slavery. The admission 
of Kansas as a Free State, the fact that bells 
were tolled in New England on the day of 
John Brown’s execution, and the endorse- 
ment of Helper’s ‘‘ Impending Crisis ’’ by a 
number of Republican deputies, are amongst 
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the charges brought forward by Mr. Pollard. 
Interference, direct or indirect, with slavery 
is the one cause of secession to which he al- 
ludes. The only mention he makes through- 
out his long indictment against the North of 
other causes is contained in the following 
brief passage :— 

‘‘ At the time of the Kansas discussions 
men began to calculate the precise value of 
an Union which, by its mere name and the 
paraphrases of demagogues, had long gov- 
erned their affections. Some of these caleit- 
lations, as they appeared in the newspaper 
presses of the times, were curious, and soon 
commenced to interest the Southern people. 
It was demonstrated to them that their sec- 
tion had been used to contribute the bulk of 
the revenues of the Government.” 


In fact, the tariff question, of which ‘we 
heard so much in England, is one to which 
Mr. Pollard does not think it worth while to 
do more than allude. His silence upon it 
confirms a statement made to the writer by a 
distinguished American senator, who took a 
leading part in the Douglas discussions in 
1860—namely, that throughout their course 
he never heard the name of the tariff men- 
tioned. 

In truth, Mr. Pollard entirely confirms the 
view taken by the few persons in England 
who really have studied the subject — that 
slavery, and slavery alone, was the cause of 
secession. He asserts, and we believe justly, 
that the peculiar institution truly was en- 
dangered by the permanence of the Union. 
He states that, when once abolition doctrines 
had obtained permission of existence in the 
Free States, their ultimate adoption by the 
nation was a matter of absolute certainty, 


‘‘ Mr. Calhoun,”’ he says, ‘‘ with charaec- 
teristic sagacity, predicted that Mr. Webster 
and all Northern statesmen would in a few 
years yield to the storm of Northern aboli- 
tionism, and be overwhelmed by it.” 


The Republicans were practically identical 
with the Abolitioniststs — ‘‘ both shared the 
same sentiment of hostility to slavery ; and 
they only differed as to the degree of indirec- 
tion by which their purposes might be best 
accomplished.’? The Democratic party itself 
was subject ‘‘ to demoralization on the slavery 
question, and was unreliable and rotten.’ 
Again, we learn that,— 


‘‘ Nothing in the present or the future could 
be looked for from the so-called Conservatives 
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of the North ; and the South pre to go 
out of a Union which no longer afforded any 
guaranty for her rights or any ent 
sense of security, and which had brought her 
under the domination of a growing fanati- 
cism in the North, the sentiments of which, 
if carried into legislation, would destroy her 
institutions.” 


And, from her own point of view, we hold 
that the South was right, and that Mr. Pol- 
lard’s vindication of her case is a just one. 
The conflict between the free North and the 
slave South was, as Mr. Seward called it, an 
‘< irrepressible’ one. By the inexorable logic 
of facts, the North was forced to go on, even 
against its will and purpose, till it had car- 
ried out the principles on which its existence 
was based. If the Union lasted, the destruc- 
tion of slavery was a mere question of time. 
It may be, as some English advocates of the 
South assert, that slavery cannot endure with 
a great free and independent country on its 
frontier. But this hypothesis is after all 
problematical ; and the Southern leaders did 
wisely in the slave-owning interest to sever 
their connection with the North. Thisis the 
moral of Mr. Pollard’s book; and we think 
he proves his case fairly. Whether Southern 
sympathizers in Europe will thank him for 
having given this lucid demonstration of the 
true causes of secession, is another question. 
In the interest of slavery —of that peculiar 
institution which had given ‘‘ larger happi- 
ness to the people of the South ”’ than to the 
free men of the North—he prays for the suc- 
cess of the secession movement. How far 
Englishmen can join in supporting his prayers 
is a matter on which a careful perusal of the 
‘ First Year of the War”’ will enable them 
to form a sounder judgment. E. D. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MIGNET’S SPEECH ON MACAULAY. 


Tue Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tigues held its annual meeting on the 13th of 
June, at the Palais de l'Institut de France. 
These annual meetings are always an event 
at Paris, and though the theatre in which 
they take place is large, the tickets of admis- 
sion which are distributed by the members of 
the Academy are sought with great cagerness. 
The meeting this year was more than usually 
crowded. It was known that M. Mignet, the 
famous historian of the French Revolution, 
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the friend of Thiers, would read an Eloge of 
Lord Macaulay. An hour before the begin- 
ning of the séance, every seat was occupied, 
and in the brilliant and distinguished crowd 
of expectant faces many an English counte- 
nance might have been recognized. The seats 
reserved for the ambassadors and ministers 
were all filled, but the absence of some who 
ought to have been there was nevertheless re- 
marked. The atmosphere of the French In- 
stitute does not seem congenial to the members 
of the Emperor’s Cabinet, and though the 
emperor himself is said to covct a place among 
the Forty of the Académie Frangaisc, he never 
appears at these public gatherings to do honor 
to those who are an honor to his empire. 
Shortly before three o’clock the doors opened, 
and the members of the different Academies 
walked in and took their places on each side 
of the President. The President opened the 
proceedings by reading a report of the differ- 
ent prizes which the Académie des Science Mor- 
ales et Politiques had awarded this year. These 
prizes are given for essays on philosophy, law, 
political economy, general history, and poli- 
tics. Though the prizes are small, varying 
from £50, to £400, yet their aggregate 
amount must be considerable, and is likely 
to increase steadily as it becomes more and 
more the fashion among great men to leave 
money to the Institute for the encouragement 
of studies connected with their own favorite 
pursuits. Thus one of the prizes given by 
the Academy this year was the Prix Léon 
Faucher, founded by Léon Faucher, who died 
not many years ago, on ‘ the history of the 
Hanseatic League,’’ awarded to M. Emile 
Worms. It is an excellent feature in the 
distribution of these honors that they are al- 
ways accompanied by a detailed statement of 
the strong and weak points of each essay ; 
and it was curious to remark how, in several 
cases, the successful competitors were praised 
for not having aimed at the display of a vast 
erudition, but having confined themselves to 
what was really important. 

As soon as the report was read, M. Mignet 
stepped forward in his full academical dress, 
black with green embroidery, and, after bow- 
ing to the audience, which received the pop- 
ular historian with loud clapping of hands, 
began to read his Eloge. He read from a 
printed paper ; but such was the liveliness of 
his delivery that, but for the perfection and 
preciseness of each period, he seemed to speak 
































rather than to read to his sympathizing audi- 
ence. What he said of Macaulay’s oratory 
was eminently true of his own :—‘‘ Though 
-carefully elaborated, it seemed conceived at 
the moment when it was pronounced. It had 
the perfection of a studied and the movement 
of an improvised delivery ; it united thought- 
fulness and clegance with freedom and impul- 
siveness.”’ 

Mignet cannot be less than sixty years of 
age; but his face is full of youth. He hasa 
beautiful head, with bright thoughtful eyes, 
a prominent yet well-proportioned forehead, 
and a mouth full of grace and dignity. There 
are not many such heads in France, so com- 
plete and harmonious, so full of vigor and 
manliness, and yet so charming, and even 
lovely. His voice is melodious, and lends it- 
self to every modulation; and though his 
countrymen imagine they discover in his lan- 
guage a southern accent, no French ever 
sounded better to foreign ears than the 
French of Mignet. His speech which lasted 
for an hour and a half, was the perfection of 
academical eloquence—a style in which 
France has always excelled, and which may 
be said to have its home in the halls of the 
French academy. In the Académie Frangaise 
each member is received by an éloge, and he 
has in turn to deliver a panegyric on the late 
academician whose seat he is to fill. In the 
other Academies, a speech has to be delivered 
by their respective Secretaries in memory of 
each of its members and foreign members, 
and it was in his capacity as secretary of the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, of 
which Macaulay had been a foreign Associ- 
ate, that M. Mignet delivered his last eulogy. 
As his speech appeared the day after in the 
Journal des Débats, it has no doubt by this 
time been read by many of Macaulay’s friends 
and admirersin England. But they can form 
a very inadequate idea, from the printed 
speech, of the effect produced by it when de- 
livered. It was not eloquence nierely, but 
something almost like music. It was not 
mere panegyric, but praise poured out with 
all the generosity of a heart that overflows 
with sincere admiration. It was not merely 
the description of a great man, but was like 
a statue cut in marble and endowed with life 
through the passion of the loving sculptor. 
Though there were none of those pointed allu- 
sions to passing events which have of late be- 

come so common in French literature, yet the 
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éloge of Macaulay, delivered at Paris by Mig- 
net, one of the most faithful believers in Con- 
stitutional Government, could not but sound 
like an involuntary protest against the des- 
potism that has established itself in France ; 
and the successful opposition offered by Paris 
in the late elections to the system. pursued by 
the emperor and his friends, made the audi- 
ence more sensitive to every word of praise 
that was bestowed by the orator on the polit- 
ical institutions of the country of Macaulay. 
Thus, when describing the return of the 
Whigs, and the first entry of Macaulay into 
public life, M. Mignet delivered the following 
sentence with a significant expression, which 
was caught at once and applauded by his au- 
dience :— 


‘‘ The principles of social life which theeigh- 
teenth century had established in theory, and 
which the French Revolution endeavored to 
carry into practice, had for a time, fallen into 
discredit in France, and been arrested in Eu- 
rope through the violence of the struggle; 
but here sooner, there a little later, at last 
everywhere, they must and will hereafter 
spread and establish themselves. Religious 
toleration towards all who worship God dif- 
ferently in one and the same country, civil 
equality for all who are born cn the same soil, 
political freedom for all who compose the same 
nation—in one word, the wishes of the people 
introduced into the Government, justice rul- 
ing the law, and the law ruling the State, 
this is what the world is destined to see for 
the welfare of nations and for the honor of 
our social institutions.” 


Or, again, when speaking of the period of 
William ITI., he said, with more than usual 
emotion :— 


‘* Tt was then that the liberty of England 
came out triumphant from a dangerous strug- 
gle; it was then that the Government of a 
vast kingdom under the serious control of 
Parliament was founded, which was to grow 
and gather strength from generation to gene- 
ration—a Government strong and free, which 
has won the admiration of the greatest judges 
of human institutions, and retains the affection 
of a grateful nation—a nation a enough 
for every trial, for every difficulty and danger, 
and working out the boldest and the most 
difficult schemes, prosperous and well con- 
ducted—a Government which by its represen- 
tative system has not diminished the greatness 
of England while facilitating her material 
progress—which is the envy of nations, and 
will be sooner or later the political form of 
the whole of civilized Europe.” 


& 
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Mignet called Macaulay’s history the epic | 
poem of British freedom—l’épopée de la liberté 
Britannique—and he did full justice to Macau- 
lay’s industry, judgment, and fairness, and to | 
his extraordinary power of description, which 
made his work, as he expressed it, /a resur- 
rection complete d’un peuple. His own sketch 
of Macaulay’s history was admirable, but it 
is almost impossible to translate Mignet’s | 
thoroughly French sentences into English. 
We give his striking outline of William 
Ill. :— 


‘* L’équité de M. Macaulay resiste méme 
4 l’enthousiasme gu’il éprouve pour cet habile 
politique qui semble n’en avoir jamais ressenti 
pour rien, tant ses calculs cachent ses ardeurs, 
profond dans la conduite, simple dans la 
gloire, triste dans la prospérité, communi- 
quant peu ses pensées, ne montrant presque 
jamais ses sentimens, ne révélant pour ainsi 
dire ses desseins que par ses actions, ne par- 
aissant aimer, ne cherchant jamais 4 
plaire, vigoureux génie sans éclat, fier carac- 
tére sans attrait, grand homme sans séduction. 
Singulitre destinée que celle de Guillaume, 
qui met ses ambitions dans ses services, de- 
vient stathouder, en délivrant la république 
des Provinces-Unies de l’invasion; roi, en 
débarrassant |’ Angleterre do despotisme ; chef 
de la ligue militaire d’Augsburg, en préser- 
vant l’Europe de l’assujettissement. Le 
maintien glorieux de la nationalité dans le 

ys de sa naissance, le triomphe bienfaisant 
ye la loi dans le pays de son adoption, le ré- 
tablissement de l’équilibre territorial menacé 
sur le continent par le redoutable et victorieux 
Louis XIV, font de lui, en 1672, le sauveur 
de la Hollande, en 1688, le lbérateur de 
l’Angleterre, en 1697, le modérateur de l’Eu- 
rope.”’ 
M. Mignet did not shut his eyes to the de- 
fects of Macaulay’s history. He spoke of 
‘* the too vehement boldness of his judgments, 
and the too continuous pomp of his language.’’ 
But he defended him with all the authority 
that belongs to himself as the historian of 
France, and the keeper of the French ar- 
chives, against the charges of unfairness or 
party feeling in the composition of his great 
work :— 


** M. Macaulay (he said) though a brilliant 





writer, is in general a judge of great fairness. 
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He is attached to the right, not as a Whig, 
but as an Englishman ; he condemns vile ac- 
tions and tyrannical violence, not from party 
motives, but from reasons of justice. Never 
indifferent under the pretext of being impar- 
tial, he considers all facts in their relation 
either to moral law or to the public good.” 


And, again, when summing up, M. Mignet 
dwelt most strongly on the straightforward- 
ness of Macaulay’s character :— 


‘* He always acted according to his convic- 
tion, and the firm principles of his elevated 
mind constantly guided the acts of his irre- 
eens life. He was a faithful and pru- 

ent supporter of that liberty which he de- 
manded for the whole world, and a persever- 
ing defender of that justice which he required 
under all forms, a generous friend of the hu- 
man race, for which he felt a sincere interest, 
in all its stages. Neither in Parliament as 
an orator, nor in India as a legislator, nor in 
the Council of the Cabinet as a minister, nor 
in the decisions of history as a judge, did he 
for a single moment give up the right, aban- 
don equity, or sacrifice under any pretext 
whatsoever honesty to interest. His words 
and his acts, his habitual thoughts and his 
whole life, bear witness to the nobility of his 
soul and the elevation of his mind. 


One can hardly imagine such an assembly 
and such a speech listened to with such evi- 
dent sympathy and delight anywhere but at 
Paris. It requires the prestige of an academy 
which, during all the vicissitudes of the last 
two hundred years, has always commanded 
the respect of the French people, and the re- 
gard of the whole of Europe. Though, among 
the numerous members of the five Academies 
which together constitute the Institut de 
France, there must be some of less eminence 
than the rest, yet no man of real eminence in 
France, whether as a writer, a poet, a scholar, 
a statesman, an historian, a philosopher, an 
artist, or a naturalist, has ever failed in ob- 
taining in the end an honorable admission to 
its ranks. It is a true Chamber of Peers, 


admission to which was felt by Macaulay to 
be a greater honor than admission to the 
House of Lords. He was there among his 
equals, and Mignet’s hearers felt, at the con- 
clusion of his éloge, ‘* C’était Macaulay jugé 
par son pair.” 





























From The Reader. 
MR. GLAISHER’S LAST BALLOON ASCENT. 
Mr. GalsHER has again been busy in mid- 
air; and his last ascent—not altogether un- 
accompanied by danger—must rank amongst 
the most interesting ones that have yet 
been made. The balloon this time started 
from Wolverton, a place made most conven- 
ient by the praiseworthy liberality and love 
for scientific progress shown by the Directors 
of the London and North Western Railway 
Company, and doubly interesting to Mr. 
Glaisher himself, as the energetic and intel- 
ligent population of the great factory estab- 
lished there, are, at this present time, pro- 
viding for themselves an Institute of Science 
and Art, which promises to be a model of 
such institutions for working men. Owing 
to somewhat boisterous weather at starting, 
and an insufficiency of gas, the usual quantity 
-of ballast was not taken up, a want after- 
wards severely felt, a8 we shall see. 

Mr. Glaisher’s account of his observations 
runs as follows: ‘* We left the earth at lh. 
3m. p.m.; at lh. 9m. we were at the height 
of two thousand feet ; at 1h. 15m. we passed 
above eight thousand feet ; a height of eleven 
thousand feet was reached at lh. 17m.; in 
nine minutes afterwards we were fifteen 
thousand feet from the earth, and rose grad- 
ually to about four anda quarter miles at 
lh. 55m.; on descending at 2h. we were 
twenty thousand feet from the earth ; at 2h. 
13m. about fifteen thousand; at 2h. 17m. 
ten thousand ; at 2h. 22m. five thousand ; and 
on the ground 2h. 28m. Before starting, the 
temperature of the air was sixty-six degrees. 
It decreased rapidly on leaving the earth ; it 
was fifty-four degrees at three thousand feet 
high, forty-nine degrees at four thousand 
feet, forty-one degrees at one mile, thirty de- 
grees at two miles; and, up to this time, 
every succeeding reading was less than the 
preceding. But here the decrease was checked ; 
and, while passing from two to three miles, 
the temperature at first increased to thirty- 
two degrees, then decreased to twenty-nine 
degrees. A second increase followed, and at 


‘the height of three and a quarter miles the 
temperature was thirty-five degrees. A rapid 
decrease then set in, and at three and a half 
miles the temperature was twenty-two de- 
grees. From this time till the height of four 
miles was reached, the temperature varied 
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eighteen degrees, and at the height of four 
and a quarter miles, the lowest temperature 
took place—viz., seventeen degrees. On de- 
scending, the temperature increased to twenty- 
six degrees at the height of twenty-three thou- 
sand feet, and then to thirty-two degrees at 
the height of four miles; it then decreased 
nine degrees in one minute to twenty-three 
degrees. It continued at this value for some 
time, then increased slowly to twenty-nine 
degrees at nineteen thousand feet. It contin- 
ued almost constant for a space of two thou- 
sand feet, then increased to thirty-two de- 
grees at fifteen thousand feet ; and was thirty- 
two degrees or thirty-three degrees, almost 
without variation, during the snow-storm 
which we experienced from thirteen thousand 
five hundred feet to ten thousand feet, where 
an increase set in; at five thousand feet the 
temperature was forty-one degrees, and sixty- 
six degrees on the ground. We reached some 
clouds at lh. 9m. At Lh. 16m. we saw a 
very faint sun, and expected as usual its bril- 
liancy would increase, and that we should 
soon break into a clear sky. 

At this time we heard the sighing of the 
wind, or rather moaning, as preceding a 
storm ; and this continued for some time, and 
is the first instance on which either Mr. Cox- 
well or myself have heard such a sound at 
the height of two miles. It was not owing 
to any movement of the cordage above, but 
seemed to be below, as from conflicting cur- 
rents beneath. 

At lh. 17m. some fine rain fell. At 1h. 
17 1-4m. we could just see a river ; a few sec- 
onds after we entered a cloud. At lh. 19m. 
we could just see the earth and the sun, but 
both very faintly. At lh. 25m. we were 
again enveloped in dry fog. At lh. 29m. 
there were faint gleams of light for a short 
time, and then all was closed up again. At 
Lh. 35m. the fog was wetting. At lh. 37m. 
we entered dry fog. At lh. 40m. the sun 
was just visible, but for the most part cut 
off by the balloon. At lh. 41m. we were 
again in fog, which continued more or less 
prevalent till 1h. 53m., when we passed above 
four miles. At the highest point reached, 
about four and a quarter miles, the sky was 
very much covered with cirrus clouds; the 
sky, as seen between the clouds, was of a 
very faint blue, as seen from below through 
a very moist atmosphere. We were above 





frequently between twenty-two degrees and 


clouds, but there were no fine views or forms ; 
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all was confused and dirty-looking, no bright 
shiny surfaces or anything picturesque, and 
the view was exceedingly limited, owing to 
the thick and murky atmosphere. At 2h. 
3m. we lost even the faint sun and re-entered 
fog, and experienced a decline of temperature 
of nine degrees in little more than a minute. 
At 2h. 6m. there were faint gleams of light. 
Fog was both above and below, but none near 
us. At 2h. 7m. large drops of water fell 
from the balloon, covering my note-book ; the 
next minute we were enveloped in fog, which 
became very thin at 2h. 14m. At 2h. 14 
1-2m. rain was pattering on the balloon. This 
was shortly succeeded by snow, and for a 
space of four thousand feet we passed through 
asnow-storm. There were many spicule and 
cross spiculee, with snow crystals, small in 
size, but distinct ; there were few if any flakes. 
As we descended thesnow seemed to rise above 
us.”” At. 2h. 17m. the region of snow was 
passed, and the state of the lower atmosphere 
was observed to be most remarkable. Neither 
Mr. Coxwell nor Mr. Glaisher. had ever seen 
it so murky ; it was of a brownish-yellowish 
tinge, and remarkably dull. 

The sand was exhausted when they were 
still a mile from the earth. The balloon— 
under these circumstances simply a “‘ falling 
body ’’—came to earth rather rapidiy, and in 
the rough descent some of the instruments 
were broken ; among others a new mercurial 
barometer, one foot less in length than the 
ordinary instruments, and intended only for 
observations at high altitudes. 

Mr. Glaisher took up Herschel’s actinom- 
eter, and once only at four miles high got the 
sun to shine on it, during which time the 
reading increased nine divisions only in one 
minute, whilst on the ground Dr. Lee and 
himself, at cleven o’clock in the morning, had 
determined the increase of thirty-three divis- 
ions in one minute. This instrument he 
hopes to be able to use at great heights on 
future occasions. 

At the height of three miles a train was 
heard, and at four miles another. These 
heights are the greatest at which sounds have 
ever been detected, and indicate the generally 
moist state of the atmosphere. Before quite 
reaching the highest point, portions of the 
blue sky were examined with a small spectro- 
scope—one of Jannsen’s, we presume—pro- 
cured from Paris, which could readily be used 
anywhere; and the spectrum was. seen just 
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as from the earth, under the same circum- 
stances. Owing to the thick atmosphere and 
large amount of vapor, Mr. Glaisher was un- 
able to make any use of the camera kindly 
provided by Mr. Melhuish, with plates spe- 
cially prepared by Mr. Norris of Birming- 
ham. 

Mr. Glaisher concludes: ‘This ascent 
must rank amongst the most extraordinary 
ever made. The results were most unex- 
pected. We met with at least three distinct 
layers of cloud on ascending, of different 
thicknesses, reaching up to four miles high, 
when here the atmosphere, instead of being 
light and clear as it always has been in pre- 
ceding ascents, was thick and misty ; but per- 
haps the most extraordinary and unexpected 
result in the month of June was meeting 
with snow and crystals of ice in the atmos- 


nearly one mile in thickness.’’ 


From The Atheneum. 
MR. CHURCH’S “ICEBERGS.” 


Mr. Cuvurcn’s idea in the choice of subjects 
—that each one shall present an impressive 
and suggestive incident in nature—is an ex- 
cellent one. Independent of Art, there is in 
such subjects as the Falls of Niagara, the 
Heart of the Andes, and the work before us, 
enough to interest the student. To appreci- 
ate them as works of art we must separate 
their mere subjects from their execution, and 
not endow the artist or his picture with the 
glories of the theme, but give to him his 
proper honoralone. American landscape art 
promises to be a noble one when divested of 
tendencies to opacity and paintiness which, 
while they indicate the strength and health 
of a nascent and original school, prove that 
its professors have not yet mastered the whole 
of the mysteries of the color-box and the brush. 
At present Transatlantic landscape painting 
is materialistic ; seeking its means of expres- 
sion in translation of literal facts—poetic and 
grand in themselves, rather than in their 
mental associations. 

Mr. Church has been happy in choice of a 
subject for his latest picture; Niagara is 
hackneyed ; the Heart of the Andes drew its 
interest from a knowledge of Nature not com- 





mon amongst the people; but the floating 
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crystal islands, the terror and admiration of 
ages, had never been attempted by even mod- 
erately skilled artists,—the theme was, there- 
fore, striking in itself, original and veiled in 
mysterious grandeur. The sunlight that falls 
on the surface of the island lights it with a 
pure, ice-cold glittering that, when we look 
close, shows myriads of hues, pierces deep 
into the purer parts of the mass, and seems 
lost beyond the power of reflection ; elsewhere 
light has reached the roofs of caves the sea 
has worn by beating, so that we have it ting- 
ing the water in them with a color that makes 
the emerald look crude. It is green fire where 
thus transmitted unabsorbed and unreflected. 
Light on the berg is thus blue from reflection 
of the sky, golden where flashed back to our 
eyes by the fractured and splintered surfaces, 
and enriched with every hue by diverse cir- 
cumstances of position, form, and transpar- 
ency. We look in wonder at this vast rock 
of ice, seemingly fast anchored in the sea, yet 
with every moment telling its tale of dissolu- 
tion by the wreaths of flying mist, by huge, 
yawning crevices, by the eating sea that lapses 
fatally at the base, has bared caverns, split 
long shelves, and made deep scars at every 
point. A scoop of sheer descent on one side 
of a mountain tells another secret cause of 
ruin ; so large is it, that a milelong shadow 
seems to lic in scarp: yet, vast as it is, the 
mere expansion of air has rent and slid off 





the great scale into the sea. 
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The effect of such a slide is marked where 
we should least expect it ; the whole poise of 
the berg has thus been altered ; the side near 
to us, becoming light, has risen and changed 
the line that the sea beat upon for a lower 
one, placed obliquely to the first. Twice this 
has happened, for there are two sea-worn 
lines at the mountain’s base. We look from 
an ice-plain above the level of the sea into a 
bay worn in the berg, and made shallower by 
the successive uprisings or losses of balance 
above indicated ; over this bay the wavelets 
ripple in tender curves, one behind the other ; 
the shifted beaches are on the distant side, 
and reach almost to the removed horn of the 
bay, upon whose uttermost promontory the 
water breaks lazily and of a pure but rather 
ashy green. One side of the bay shows us 
the vista of a mountain valley; one of the 
cliffs is bored with the emerald cave, upon the 
roof of which rests an enormous boulder, torn 
away from the rocky arctic home of the berg, 
and thus floated far to south to find an ocean 
bed, when the whole fabric is wrecked. Such 
ice-borne boulders are said to be the originals 
of our enormous stones that, grouped by some 
forgotten people to serve priestly rites, are 
named Druidic temples or tombs. The stone, 
deeply tinged with iron, has stained with red 
and russet streaks the pure snow and ice of 
its bed. 





Tue Roman Catholic clergy in Bavaria—among 
whom the movement of growing a full beard, as 
was usual in former centuries, has lately begun 
to spread—has, through the Roman Nuncio in 
Munich, received the following intimation from 
Rome: ‘It has come to the ears of the 
that there are clergymen in some of the dioceses 
in Bavaria who, led by the spirit of innovation, 
or rather thoughtlessness, wish to introduce again 
the antiquated custom of growing the beard, and 
who, by their example, wish to induce others to 
do likewise. Whatever might be said with re- 
spect to former centuries, it is perfectly well 
known that the modern Church discipline dis- 
approves of this custom ; and, if such an inno- 
vation were to be allowed, this could only be done 
by the Supreme Pontiff of the Church. The 
latter, however, is all the more unwilling to per- 
mit the same innovation, as in these sad times 
but too many were led astray by new things, as 
one innovation brought on another very easily. 


The authorities of the dioceses are commanded, 
not only to see that these beards are forthwith 
removed, but also that the unity of rule and the 
complete identity within the Roman Church, 
with respect to dress and shaving are not broken 
again,”? 


WE are informed that the committee appointed 
by the British Association to bring the impor- 
tance of fog-signals before the legislature, have, 
within the last few days, sent in a memorial, in 
which a series of experiments is especially recom- 
mended to the Board of Trade. The committee 
consists of Drs. Robinson and Gladstone, and 
Professors Wheatstone and Hennessey. This 
should be good news for all interested in navi- 
gation. 


Tue Rev. Charles Kingsley is about to publish 
a volume of ‘* Sermons on the Pentateuch.’’ 














266 PIN AND 


NEEDLE MONEY. 


[A roune dressmaker, in one of the best conducted establishments in London, has lately died from over- 
work, The coroner’s inquest brought the particulars into public view, and furnished the occasion for 


the contrast which is copied from the Ewaminer.] 


PIN MONEY. 
I. 


She is sitting in her boudoir, 
That woman young and fair, 
With costly jewels flashing 
Upon her bosom bare ; 
Her eyes with joy are beaming, 
And her cheek is full of health, 
And her look, her dress, her chamber, 
Speak of rank and birth and wealth. 


IL. 


Her lip is like the ruby, 
Her brow untouched by care, 
Like a fountain in the sunlight 
Is the waving of her hair. 
Her neck is finely rounded, 
And her hands are soft and warm, 
And full of grace and beauty, 
Is her slightly bending form. 


Ill, 


And she laughs a ringing laughter 
Such as tinkles on the ear, 

Like a bell that tells the weary heart 
That those we love are near ; 

And perhaps her fingers slightly 
Beat the time of some gay tune, 
And she thinks with girlish gladness, 

Oh, I may be married soon ! 
Iv. 
And so she sits, the rich girl, 
In thoughtless gayety, 

With buoyant spirits, queenly pride, 
Her thoughts and actions free ; 
Her prospects, wealth and pleasure, 

And luxury and ease, 
A title and a noble name, 
Companions such as these. 
v. 
Her elegance, her riches, 
Her heritage of pride ; 
Her light and polished manners, 
Her influence spreading wide ; 
Tie opera and the levée, 
The theatre and the ball ;— 


But may not even these be made 
Temptations to her fall? 


vi. 


Alas ! the rich may hardly 
The heavenly kingdom see. 
Alas ! there is a peril 
Where pride and laughter be. 
Blessed are the meek in spirit, 
Said He that walked the earth 
To seek and save the lost and lorn: 
Himself of lowly birth. 








NEEDLE MONEY. 
I. 


She is sitting in her garret, 
That woman pale and thin, 
Her kerchief fastened scantily 
Beneath her wasted chin ; 
Her eye is sunk and heavy, 
And her cheek is pale and gaunt, 
And her look, her dress, her chamber, 
Speak of woe, of toil, and want. 


Il. 


Her lip is parched and shrivelled, 
And her brow is trouble’s seat, 
Her hair is thin and wasted, 
Though the scanty locks are neat ; 
Her neck is skin and gristle, 
And her hands are skin and bone, 
And her body, God’s own making, 
Crooked and deformed has grown. 


Itt. 


And she coughs as if a death-watch 
Sat ticking in her breast, 
Even clinging closely to her, 
Even when she fain would rest ; 
And her trembling fingers hurry, 
For her work is far from done, 
And she thinks with mournful pleasure, 
Well, I may be buried soon. 


Iv. 


And so she sits, the poor girl, 
In endless misery : 
With aching heart and drooping head, 
In iron slavery ; 
Her prospects are a death-bed, 
Or worse, a life of pain, 
And the friends that cheer her busy hands, 
Are ever still the same. 


Vv. 


For behind her is the work house, 
And before her are the streets : 
On her right hand is the prison, 
On her left starvation sits : 
And the pestilence and famine, 
And the river and the rope, 
And the cold and wet and darkness, 
Come to cling about her hope. 


vi. 


Ho, for all those grisly faces 
In the empty fireplace ! 
Ho, for every tempting demon! 
Ho, for miseries that abase ! 
With the chilly wind that enters, 
Round about her soul they creep, 
And when fast the snow is falling 
Through the broken roof they peep. 
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From St. James’s Magazine. 
SEARCHES FOR THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 

OnE by one the treasured secrets of Nature 
are wrested from her grasp. Earth has un- 
locked her stony records to reveal, at man’s 
bidding, the story of her creation. The bed of 
the seas has been sought by the adventurous 
diver, and its surface everywhere traversed by 
the mariner’s sail. The skies have disclosed 
planets and stars the most distant to the ken 
of the telescope. This process of discovery 
has been going on for ages, but it has been re- 
served for the present generation to unfold 
some hidden things which had seemed to defy 
the advance of science, and to grow more im- 
penetrable as they became encrusted with age. 
Last and greatest of such achievements is the 
discovery of the true source of the Nile by 
Captains Speke and Grant. 

The river Nile has served to awe and inter- 
est age after age of mankind. As it rolled 
through old Egypt, in the days of Egypt’s 
dominion, laving with its yearly overflowing 
the thirsty land on which rain never fell, the 
tawny priesthood of Amun and Osiris wor- 
shipped its healthful waters, and pondered 
jts secret source. Grand Homer, as he led 
on the chorus of Grecian bards, spoke of it 
with mysterious reverence. Herodotus, the 
father of history, wandered on its margin to 
seek out the knowledge of its rise and the 
cause of its overflow. Macedonian Alexan- 
der stayed his conquering chariot to send 
explorers. Princes, poets, and philosophers 
of Rome named it and marvelled ;—Julius 
Cesar, Nero, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Seneca. 
Yet the ancient world passed away, and the 
source of the Nile remained an unrevealed 
mystery. No answer was found to the ques- 
tion of the poet Tibullus,— 

‘* O Father Nile, how may I tell thy spring, 
Or in what unknown lands thou hid’st thy 
head ? ”’ 

It is the purpose of the present article to 
review briefly the history of the search for 
the source of the Nile in past days, in order 
to display the greatness of our countrymen’s 
triumph, by showing how many have failed 
to achieve what they have accomplished. 

The ancients entertained all sorts of fan- 
cies with regard to this subject; but they 
were in total ignorance upon it. Herodotus, 
who visited Egypt about s.c. 460, tells us, 
‘Of all Egyptians, Libyans, and Hellenes 
that I ever conversed with, not one professed 
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to know anything about the sources of the 
Nile, except the steward of sacred things in 
Minerva’s temple at Sais in Egypt; and he, 
to all appearance, was at best only joking 
me when he said that he knew perfectly well. 
His statement was as follows: ‘Two moun- 
tains, rising each to a peak, are situated be- 
tween the city of Syene, in Thebais, and 
Elephantine ; the names of these mountains 
are—one Crophi, the other Mophi. Be- 
tween these rise the sources of the Nile, 
which are bottomless; one half of the water 
runs north to Egypt, the other half south to 
Ethiopia.’ ’’ If this story which even Herod- 
otus deemed a jest, indicates anything, it is 
that the ancient Egyptians placed the source 
of the Nile about the equator. ; 

When Julius Caesar was in Egypt, doin 
homage to the fatal beauty of Cleopatra, his 
mind turned from the splendors around him 
to the secrets of the ancient river that rolled 
at his feet. Amid ivory halls, doors gleam- 
ing with emeralds, couches shining with 
gems, furniture yellow with jasper, hang- 
ings stiff with gold and bright with Tyrian 
dye, he spent the night in conversing, on the 
source of the Nile, with the linen-clad priest 
Achoreus, who reclined in the highest seat. 
Lucan, in his ‘* Pharsalia,”’ has preserved to 
us the conversation. Csesar said,— 

‘‘There is nothing that I would rather 
wish to know than the courses of the stream 
that has lain hid through so many centuries, 
and its unknown head. Let me have an as- 
sured hope of seeing the sources of the Nile, 
I will forego civil war.”’ 

Achoreus replied by reciting numerous 
strange opinions of others on the subject, 


and some of his own. He then added the 


following valuable summary of researches 
before his time :— 


‘¢ The desire that thou hast of knowing the 
Nile, O Roman, existed both in the Pharians 
and in the Persians, and in the tyrants of 
the Macedonians ; and no age is known that 
has not wished to bestow the knowledge on 
posterity ; but still does its peenay for 
concealment preveil. Alexander, the great- 
est of the kings whom Memphis adores, en- 
vied the Nile its concealment, and sent chosen 

rsons through the remotest parts of the 
and of the Ethiopians. Them the red zone 
of the scorched sky kept back ; they saw the 
Nile warm. Sesostris came to the west and 
to the extremities of the world, and drove the 
Pharian chariots over the necks of kings; 
still, Rhone and Padus, of your streams did 





he drink at their sources before the Nile. 
The mad Cambyses came to the long-lived 
ple in the East, and eye} short of food, 
and fed by the slaughter of his men, he re- 
turned: thou, O Nile, undiscovered.’’ 

Nero—who, monster as he was, yet pat- 
ronized art and science—sent two centurions 
up the Nile to trace it to its rise. They seem 
to have started under the protection of the 
King of Ethigpia, and with introductions 
from him to the neighboring kings. The 
philosopher Seneca had heard them narrate 
that they went a long journey, and at the 
last, said they ,— 

‘¢ We came to immense swamps, the outlet 
of which the inhabitants knew not; nor 
could any one breathe there, so thick was the 
herbage on the waters. And those waters 
might neither be struggled through by foot- 
men nor by ship, because of the muddy and 
sedgy state of the marsh. There,’’ con- 
tinued they, ‘‘ we beheld two rocks, from 
which the mighty force of the river rushed 
forth.”’ ; 

This story is something like the one Herod- 
otus heard, and seems to show that there was 
a certain point which presented an impassa- 
ble barrier to the researches of old-world 
travellers. 

During the long period of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, it does not appear 
that any further efforts were made to pene- 
trate the secret of the Nile. At the close of 
the third century the Romans abandoned every 
station on it above Philz ; and in the long 
night of fierce war which consigned the Ro- 
man power to destruction, and called into 
existence the kingdoms founded by the north- 
ern barbarians, African discovery was thrust 
far out of sight by the convulsions of Euro- 
pean society. In the Dark Ages the crusades 
tended to concentrate the efforts of travellers 
rather upon Palestine than upon Egypt or 
Ethiopia. We must, therefore, pass over 
many centuries, during which no record ex- 
ists of a renewal of the attempt. Nor even 
when light broke again on Europe by the re- 
vival of letters, does especial attention ap- 
pear to have been directed to the subject. It 
is true that Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth 
century, the Portuguese in the fifteenth, the 
English captain, Sir John Lancaster, and Leo 
Africanus in the sixteenth, with many others, 
made voyages to Africa; but they did not 
penetrate into the interior. 

The man who has the fairest claim to be 
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considered as the pioneer of modern discovery 
in Central Africa, and especially in regard 
to the Nile, is the Jesuit missionary, Pedro 
Paez. Born in 1564, he spent his life chiefly 
in labors for the conversion of the Abyssini- 
ans to his faith, with much temporary suc- 
cess. In the early years of the seventeenth 
century he discovered the source of the arm 
of the river known as the Blue Nile, which 
some have asserted to be the main stream. 
His discoveries were not only a great advance 
on previous investigations, but doubtless con- 
tributed largely towards making the way 
easy for future voyagers. 

The next traveller who claims notice as 
having engaged in this famous search is the 
celebrated James Bruce, the author of the 
well-known ‘ Travels in Abyssinia.”? Our 
space forbids us even to sketch the interest- 
ing history of the ‘‘ moving accidents by flood 
and field’’ through which he passed. Suf- 
fice it to say that he was born in Scotland in 
1730, and when about thirty years of age de- 
vised a project for a descent upon Spain, 
which brought him into contact with the 
English Government. Some observation be- 
ing made by Lord Halifax as to the unknown 
source of the Nile, Bruce was fired with thé 
idea of solving this problem of ages. Facili- 
ties were afforded him by the ministry, and 
he commenced his journey in 1768. But his 
mind was possessed with the erroneous notion 
then and often prevalent, that the Bahr-el- 
Azrek, or Blue Nile, was the main stream, 
instead of the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile. 
When, therefore, he succeeded—as he did on 
the 14th November, 1770 — in tracking the 
Blue Nile to its source, he proclaimed that he 
had accomplished the long-sought discovery, 
though his success was in reality a compara- 
tively small one, and only amounted to going 
over the ground which Paez had traversed 
nearly two hundred years before. The nar- 
rative of Paez he made a futile attempt to 
discredit. THis services to the geography of 
Africa, were, however, unmistakably great, 
and his ‘ Travels ’’ have survived their tra- 
ducers. 

From the time of Bruce to the present, ex- 
peditions to find out the source of the Nile 
have been frequent. In 1827, Linant Bey, 
travelling for the African Association, sur- 
veyed the course of the river for one hnndred 
and thirty-two geographical miles from Khar- 
toum. He also expressed an opinion (which 
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is- now proved to be correct) that the Nile 
rose from a system of lakes. In 1840 a large 
expedition was despatched up the river by 


Mohammed Ali ruler of Egypt. It consisted _ 


of ten vessels mounting ten guns, manned by 
two hundred and sixty negro, Egyptian, or 
Syrian sailors and soldiers. Ahmed Pacha and 
Suliman Kashef were the chiefs. The prin- 
cipal Europeans were MM. Arnaud, Thibaut, 
and Sabatier. 
the 28d November ; but after sixty days’ sail 
was compelled to return by the shallowness 
of the hed of the river, and by intercepting 
ledges of rock. A full account of the journey 
was written by Mr. Warne, who accompa- 
nied it. 

It would need a volume to do justice to the 
labors of the many eminent explorers who 
have of late years aided in this interesting 
quest. Those able envoys of the Church 
Missionary Society, Dr. Krapf and the Rev. 
J. Rebmann, who went to Central Africa in 
1847 and the following years, contributed 
most valuable information, which was en- 
larged and confirmed by the Rev. J. Erhardt. 
A foreigner of much promise, M. Maizan, 
was murdered while on his travels. M. Brun 
Rollet succeeded in reaching the mountain 
of Garbo, in three degrees north latitude— 
the highest point attained before the discov- 
ery of the source. At the close of the Cri- 
mean War in 1856, Captain Burton, R.A., 
offered his services for the investigation, and 
was sent out by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety on the Ist October in that year. He 
was joined by Captain Speke, and the two | 
made most valuable discoveries, and had pen- | 


It sailed from Khartoum on | 


vated basin, and well watered. The labors 
of Livingstone and Burton had confirmed this 
view, large lakes having been discovered, 
which rendered the supposition very plausi- 
ble that the Nile took its rise from some of 
them. Captains Speke and Grant accordingly 
did not attempt to pursue the intricate and 
impracticable navigation of the stream, but 
set out from the East coast of Africa on the 
Ist October, 1860, intending to direct their 
, course at once to the lakes, among which 
they expected (and rightly) to find the foun- 
tain-head of the Nile. 

For twelve months they did not advance 
far, owing to the fierce intertribal wars of 
the natives. On the Ist of January, 1862, 
however, they reached the capital of a king- 
| dom called Karagwe, on the south-west shore 
| of the great Lake of Nyanza, which Captains 
| Burton and Speke had discovered in their 
former journey. The king of this country 
assisted them much. Thence they proceeded 
through the next kingdom of Uganda, which 
comprises the west and north shores of the 
same lake. Here toil was forgotten in tri- 
umph ; here they solved the mighty riddle ; 
here they were able to proclaim to mankind 
what countless buried generations had listened 
for in vain,—that the great Lake Nyanza is 
the source of the river Nile. 

This immense Lake Nyanza stretches nearly 
one hundred and fifty miles south of the equa- 
tor, which is perhaps its northern boundary ; 
and it is still broader. It is surrounded by 
conical hills, of which some are ten thousand 
feet high, and is itself between three thou- 
sand and four thousand feet above the level 














etrated far towards the object of their search, | of the sea. From about the centre of its 
when they were obliged to return on the 14th | north coast the Nile issues in a stream one 
May, 1858, for want of supplies. In the | hundred and fifty yards wide, and soon passes 
spring of 1857 an expedition of flat-bottomed | jovers fall twelve feet in height. This mighty 
steamboats started from Cairo, but they were | | Teservoir, which collects the equatorial rains 
stopped by order of Said Pacha at Meroé in | | from the hills in which it lies émbosomed in 
June of that year. | the very heart of the African continent, is 
We now come“to the successful journey | the ‘‘ cause of the Nile” which had so long 
which has made the names of Captains Speke defied the research of civilized humanity. 
and Grant historic. Though its details are The knowledge thus obtained, that the river 
not yet known, we are able roughly to sketch at its rising receives the equatorial rains, en- 
out its course. Before doing so, however, a ‘ables us to account for its periodical over- 
few words on the position “of the question | flow. 
when they started are necessary. | The happy discoverers tracked the course 
As early as 1852, Sir Roderick Murchison | of the river to the second degre of north lat- 
suggested that, instead of the interior of Af- | | itude, where it turns to the west, and passes 
rica being a barren desert, as men had been through a smaller lake, Luta Nzigi. They 
wont to consider it, it was probably an ele- | crossed the chord of this bend for seventy 
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miles, and when they again fell in with the 
river it had sunk in level almost a thousand 
feet. Here they met with some Turkish ivory 
traders, and bore them company to Gondo- 
koro, at which place they found their fellow- 
countryman, Mr. Baker, who was advancing 
in search of them, and who, after supplying 
them with much that they needed, started off 
south to make further explorations. Should 
they be permitted to publish the account of 
their journeyings, it will doubtless be a work 
of thrilling interest. 

For the present, we may well give the rein 
to exultation at the thought that two officers 
of the Anglo-Indian military service have suc- 
ceeded where the Egyptian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Phoenician, and every modern race 
of explorers have failed. Whether Commerce 
shall be able to find her way among the dusky 
tribes that people the wide shores of Lake 
Nyanza, we know not. Whether colonies 
may be founded, and, in ages yet to come, 
powerful empires rise in the vast regions 
hitherto ‘‘ unnoticed and unknown,’ must 
be left for the future to reveal. Meanwhile, 
no greater evidence and example of the in- 
domitable energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and the success which has crowned that en- 
ergy, has ever been displayed than was af- 
forded by Captains Speke and Grant, as they 
stood by the long secret source of the river 
Nile. 


Part of an article in The Reader. 
ZADKIEL. 


Mr. Morrison seems to go the whole length 
of astrology, Judicial as well as Genethliacal. 
He is, doubtless, a person with an abnormal 
temperament. Does he believe in his own 
nonsense? Allowances being made for the 
influence of the desire that Zadkiel’s Almanac 
should have a large sale, we believe that he 
does. It is to lose the true teaching of this 
curious trial to represent the matter other- 
wise—to suppose anything else than what 
the jury seemed to conclude from the evidence 
—to wit, that here is an aged man, once a 
lieutenant in the navy, and since then in the 
coastguard service, who has addicted himself 
seriously to astrology and the kindred occult 
sciences of amulets, magic crystals, and the 
like. There is something even touching in 
his statement that he began his studies in 
these sciences after leaving the navy in 1829. 
Shall we suppose the mature naval lieutenant, 





then transmuted into a coastguardsman, walk- 
ing up and down on some solitary coastguard 
station, such as that of Beechy Head, gazing 
out seaward at night, and as the clear stars, 
both fixed and wandering, glittered down 
upon him, led by some native mysticism of 
his being to watch them, wonder at them, at- 
tribute meanings and influences to them, till 
at last, thoroughly star-smitten and prepared, 
he thought of following out the clue in books? 
So, at least, we can fancy that, if not with- 
out the intrusion of a grosser element as years 
went on, the ex-lieutenant of the royal navy 
might be developed into the British Zadkiel 
and crystal-seer. But then his constituency 
of noble ladies, bishops, earls, and baronets? 
Laugh it off as the culprits may when they 
are tasked with the folly, there is an amaz- 
ing amount of fervent or latent Zadkielism, 
Humism, Howittism, and what not, among 
the so-called educated classes in England. 
What shall we say of it? Is it mere lament- 
able deficiency of education in the doctrines 
and methods of the positive sciences—a mere 
craving after gross and vulgar forms of mys- 
tery by minds so untaught, so undisciplined 
by the higher muses, that the one, true, and 
boundless mystery, which ought to suffice for 
all sound souls since the world began, thrills 
them not, and does not exist for them? Or 
is it a vague, blundering recognition of which 
science itself may be wise to take cognizance 
—a coarse, intuitive, almost idiotic popular 
recognition of certain subtle physiological 
facts (such as that of a real constant action 
of inorganic masses far and near, planets or 
crystals, on nervous organisms), the nature 
and modes of which are susceptible of farther 
and more precise investigation than they have 
yet received? The late Professor Gregory of 
the Edinburgh University wrote a bold, ab- 
surd book on this class of subjects, which is 
a standard proof, if such were wanted, that 
a man may have been trained in one of the 
positive sciences—chemistry was his science 
—and yet have an intellect ludicrously super- 
stitious. So far as we know, Richenbach is 
the only man of scientific name who has taken 
the trouble to carry the semblance of a real 
inductive method into those alleged classes 
of occult phenomena in which so many fool- 
ish people all over the world are at present 
finding the action of angels and devils and 
the ghosts of dead grandaunts ; and, so far as 
we can learn, his researches are not thought 


worth much. Our scientific men pooh-pooh 
them. 
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DARKNESS IN 


From The Saturday Review. 
DARKNESS IN HIGH PLACES. 

Tue Bishop of London is now making a 
fervid appeal to the wealth and intelligence 
of the country in behalf of the ignorance and 
spiritual destitution of what are called the 
masses of London. The bishop, of course, 
uses sombre tints when he describes the irre- 
ligion and crime and foul ignorance, which 
are sweltering in the lanes and alleys and 
suburbs of the capital; and he proposes to 
raise a million of money and to send an army 
of missionaries bearing the lamps of truth and 
knowledge into the murky corners of the me- 
tropolis. This great work must, however, 
be supplemented and expanded. A recent 
trial in the Queen’s Bench shows that mis- 
sions to high life are quite as much needed 
as missions to the slums. The case of Mor- 
rison v. Belcher seems to display the exist- 
ence among fashionable and educated people 
of an amount of credulity and superstition 
which we thought was confined to servant- 
maids and village crones. Occasionally, a 
gypsy fortune-teller is sent to the house of* 
correction as a vulgar rogue and vagabond 
for only a moderate use of palmistry ; and 
though the sordid Egyptian may be suspected 
of a desire to appropriate the spoons, she is 
imprisoned merely for appropriating the hand- 
maiden’s loose silver. But a professor of the 
art of Horary Astrology, if he calls himself 
Lieutenant Morrison, R.N., author of ‘‘ The 
Solar System as it is,”’ by virtue of his sci- 
ence and philosophy becomes a companion of 
peers, peeresses, bishops, archdeacons, and 
leaders of fashionable society, and is taken 
under the protection of the law. The Chief 
Justice of England lays it down that Lieu- 
tenant Morrison is not to be denounced as a 
wilful impostor. It may be proved by his 
own evidence that Lieutenant Morrison ‘ an- 
swered questions as to nativities, and received 
money from the wealthy, that he gave advice 
to those who were uneasy in their minds, 
‘when the mind is truly anxious on any sub- 
ject,’ and that the aspects of the stars would 
be taught at £1a head.” But though all 
this may be essentially imposture, the man 
who profits by it is not to be called an impos- 
tor, at least not a fraudulent impostor ; for, 
as Lord Chief Justice Cockburn remarks, 
with admirable subtlety, ‘ it is one thing to 
be an impostor, and another thing to be a 
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we can say is, that the gypsies are hardly 
dealt with. They are not Christians ; they 
do not pretend to be able to calculate an 
eclipse ; they do not write books or sign them- 
selves Zadkiel-Tao-Sze ; they do not attend 
dinners and soirées, or consort with earls, 
viscountesses, and bishops ; but, if it comes to 
a matter of honesty, they are quite,as much 
entitled to the defence urged by the chief 
justice in behalf of unconscious impostors as 
is Lieutenant Morrison. They take sixpences 
for expounding the mystic lines of life; the 
learned lieutenant receives pounds for an- 
nouncing the aspects of the stars, together 
with the untold profits of a work, the in- 
creased circulation of which in a single year 
is reckoned at eleven thousand, the whole cir- 
culation being fifty-five thousand. No gallant 
admiral may say that the gallant lieutenant 
has ever been guilty of imposture, at least of 
wilful imposture for the purposes of profit ; 
but any police constable may arrest, and any 
magistrate may convict to fine and imprison- 
ment, the poor Pagan under the hedge whose 
belief in necromancy and stellar influences 
has descended to her through the traditions 
of two thousand years. We trust that the 
day is not distant when the great principle 
of immunity from censure and criticism laid 
down in Campbell v. Spottiswoode will be ap- 
plied to the case of every thief and rogue 
and vagabond, whom society has hitherto 
called by these apparently appropriate, but 
in law most libellous, names. 

This is a matter of serious interest to so- 
ciety. The essence of the alleged libel was 
Sir Edward Belcher’s specific charge that 
Lieutenant Morrison had exhibited a certain 
crystal ball in public for money, and that, in 
so exhibiting it, and in accrediting certain 
wonderful visions said to have been seen in 
the crystal ball, Lieutenant Morrison was 
guilty of a wilful imposture for purposes of 
gain. As to the matter of fact, it was shown 
that no money was taken at the séances of the 
Magic Crystal; and as to the allegation of 
conscious imposture, the chief justice, as on 
another occasion, ruled that no writer or 
speaker had a right to attribute motives, or 
could be justified, under any pretext of pub- 
lic duty, in attempting to read the human 
heart. Morrison, like Maohmet, or Joe Smith, 
or Cagliostro, might be an unconscious im- 
postor ; and though he might be living by the 





fraudulent impostor.” All, therefore, that 





black art, and selling his knowledge of the 
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stars every day of the week, yet, as he did 
not take money for showing the crystal 
(though he did for ruling the planets), he 
‘was entitled to damages. It is curious enough 
that both in this case and in Campbell v. 
Spottiswoode, the libellous word should be 
the same. It had better be expunged from 
the dictionary, as it certainly will be from all 
newspapers. Henceforth there is no such 
thing as an ‘impostor.’”? Imposture may 
survive and flourish and enjoy its income ; 
but impostors are impossible. The accidents 
still live and make fortunes—the substance is 
annihilated. Abstract imposture may cozen, 
lie, cheat, and deceive—it may do all that the 
concrete impostor has hitherto been supposed 
todo. But the-concrete is not. The sub- 
jective lives and moves, and goes into soci- 
ety, eats and drinks, writes books, keeps a 
brougham and a gig, takes fees, reads the 
stars, and gets into a witness-book ; but the 
objective is impossible. It is the old story 
of Crambe’s abstract Lord Mayor. Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher has got to pay his own costs, 
and twenty shillings to boot, for an undoubted 
misstatement of facts, that Zadkiel Morrison 
exhibited his ball for hire ; but Zadkiel Mor- 
rison will get swinging damages against any- 
body who presumes to impute motives and to 
say that he writes his Almanac for purposes 
of profit, knowing all the time that the pub- 
lication, now in its thirty-third yearly edi- 
tion, is, and has been from first to last, a tis- 
sue of absurdities and profanities. 

The conclusion is not unimportant. Ifa 
man but believes, or says that he believes, 
that at some time last year (say in October, 
when Zadkiel is published) he was able to 
predict, by reading the stars, that in this 
month just past, of June, 1863, “ there will 
be warlike doings against France on the 
19th, that the Emperor of Austria at the 
same time will havea grievous loss, which 
may be the decease of his wife, and. that 
Saturn, stationary on the 2d, within the mid- 
heaven of the natal figure of the Prince of 
Prussia, afflicts him and injures his credit ”’ 
—moreover, that in the same month, the 2d, 
6th, 15th, 20th, and 25th days, are lucky 
days for trading, the 9th, 14th, 20th, 25th, 
and 29th, for wooing, and hiring female ser- 
vants, the 5th, 10th, 21st, and 26th, for ask- 
ing favors, the 6th, 15th, 20th, and 25th for 
dealing with lawyers, printers, and booksel- 
lers, the 4th, 13th, 18th, and 28th for deal- 
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ing with farmers and old folk, and the 13th 
for planting and building—moreover, if he 
can allege, in the case of his 1862 prophecy 
(we mean prediction) for the August of that 
year, ‘* there would be great destruction to 
fish,’’ that this was exactly fulfilled, because 
*‘ the seal fishery had failed in Newfoundland”’ 
—then such a man, in publishing such trash, 
is not guilty of the least intention to deceive, 
but must be assumed fully and candidly to 
believe in his own predictions, and to publish 
them only for the benefit of mankind, and in 
the interests of humanity and science. This 
is what we must say according to law. This 
is the result to which social interests and the 
necessity for restraining malicious comment 
have brought what is oddly called the liberty 
of the press, and the duty of public instructors. 

No doubt there is much to justify this state 
of the law. Society does not want astrolo- 
gers and wizards to be put down, because s0- 
ciety believes in astrology and witchcraft. 
The copies sold of Moore’s Almanac are six 
hundred thousand; those of Partridge, two 
hundred and ninety thousand; of Zadkiel, 
fifty-six thousand, and of other prophetic an- 
nuals fifty thousand, making in all close upon 
one million of astrological almanacs sold in 
this country alone. These nunibers imply 
perhaps eight millions of readers, of whom it 
is charitable to suppose that only one in eight 
puts any confidence in the soothsayers. But, 
without much doubt there are a million of 
English people who have some sort of confi- 
dence in Zadkiel, and the like of him. And 
certainly there is ample encouragement to 
them in the countenance afforded to Zadkiel 
by the many great and wise and learned of 
the land, who at least feel curious as to the 
revelations found by the adepts in the crystal 
sphere. If Earl Wilton and the Bishop of 
Lichfield, the Master of the Temple, and Lady 
Harry Vane, amongst a multitude of other 
idle and fashionable folks, can spend an im- 
proving evening of ‘ scientific amusement,”’ 
in asking, or listening to others asking, ques- 
tions of Judas Iscariot, Eve, Titania, Sir John 
Franklin, and St. Luke, talking out of a glass 
ball, or appearing on it with labels in their 
mouths, all written in English, Turkish, He- 
brew, and Latin, then the million purchasers 
of prophetic almanacs have a solid justifica- 
tion of their credulity. No doubt the tempta- 
tion to have a glance into the unseen was 
great. If the consecrated crystal displays 
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such visions as that of Judas Iscariot, who, 
like Le Sage’s devil, was only too happy to 
get back to hell, finding earth and the master 
of the crystal much hotter and more unpleas- 
ant than the devil and his deme&nes—or if 
the crystal is such a firm Protestant as to set- 
tle Mariolatrous Christendom by a single 
twinkle, and so skilled in Scriptural exegesis 
as to decide the question of St. Luke’s knowl- 
edge of the English language, the dialect 
talked in Paradise, and the scenery of all the 
New Testament miracles—we can quite un- 
derstand the Episcopal and clerical interest 
displayed in this partable expositor, and the 
apparent blasphemy of the proceeding may 
be pardoned for its convenience. Such a con- 
densed Summa Theologica deserves to be pop- 
ular with the clergy. A Urim and Thum- 
mim 80 ready and 80 infallible would certainly 
excuse even bishops for consulting the oracle, 
which was at once orthodox and gratuitous in 
its answers. To be sure, bishops and arch- 


‘deacons might have heen expected to have 


heard of Dr. Dee, and Kelley and Lilly, the 
Sidrophel of Butler; and they might have 
known that Dee’s showstone, which Lieuten- 
ant Morrison thinks that he purchased out 
of Lady Blessington’s effects, is not a crystal 
sphere, but a piece of polished coal, and is 
said to be now in the British Museum, and 
therefore not in Zadkiel’s hands at all; and 
they might have heard that necromancy and 
auguries and soothsaying are forbidden, not 
alone by common sense and common feeling, 
but especially by religion. But probably the 
clergy who were present at these exhibitions 
could 
‘* Prove the saints have freedom 
To go to sorcerers when they need ’em ; 
and that— 
«The godly may allege 

For anything their privilege, 

And to the devil himself may go, 

If they have notions thereunto.”’ 


Anyhow, the dupes who believe in Zadkiel 
are not more culpable than the fools who 
countenance him by their presence at his ex- 
hibitions. The curious thing to consider is, 
that this little revelation and the roaring 
trade which ‘‘ mediums ’”’ drive in England 
and America show that an age of reason and 
knowledge is alsoan age of abject credulity and 
stupid superstition. It is said that, in the 


. Wild West of Ireland and in Brittany, Pa- 


ganism and its rites still linger ; but the cer- 
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emonies with which peasants worship the old 
Baal are venial cumpared with the attention, 
if not worship, which is paid by the intel- 
lectual society of London to Zadkiel’s crystal 
or the séances of Home and Forster, Morri- 
son’s almanac or Morrison’s pills, judicial as 
trology or the Spiritual Magazine. 


From the Reader. 
A WINTER'S CRUISE ON THE NILE. 
Four Months in a Dahabé¢h; or, Narrative 

of a Winter's Cruise on the Nile. By M. 

L. M. Carey. (L. Booth.) 

Ir was on Saturday, the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1860, when a boat, displaying in its 
distinguishing flag the figure of a crocodile, 
might be seen leaving the busy port of Cairo, 
and slowly making her way against the 
stream. ‘The boat, known on the Nile by the 
generic name of a dahabéch, was one of the 
largest of its class— measuring ninety-seven 
feet in length, from bow to stern, and four- 
teen feet in width. It was one of those 
built specially for carrying excursionists up 
the Nile, being provided with a saloon of 
twelve feet, with divans on either side and 
large drawers, with locks and keys, under 
them, two looking-glasses, four book-shelves, 
and a table in the middle, at which six per- 
sons might dine under difficulties. There 
were, besides, four sleeping-cabins; and a 
stern-cabin, twelve feet in length, for dress- 
ing. Plenty of windows all round — pro- 
vided with curtains, shutters, and venetians 
— insured the necessary ventilation and light, 
or admitted the mosquitoes, the flies, and 
the dust. Over all this was the ‘ quarter- 
deck,’’ with divans on either side, a table, a 
chair or two, and an awning to be spread in 
calm weather. At the further end of the 
boat might you observe a large filter for pu- - 
rifying the pea-soup-like Nile water for 
drinking, and the cook-boy’s primitive 
kitchen-apparatus for the crew. Beyond, 
in the bow, was ‘‘ the kitchen”? for the ex- 
cursion party. The large mast and lateen 
yard was fixed towards the bow of the boat — 
the smaller one in the stern. Twelve oars 
were provided for rowing, and a number of 
long poles for pushing off from the sand- 
banks. The whole dahabééh—to give a 
little local coloring, we had better keep to 
that name —the oars, and the small row- 
boat were gaily painted in green, red, and 








white ; and, with the flags flying aloft, the 
whole presented altogether a pretty appear- 
ance. F 

The ‘‘ Cairo,’’ for such was the name of 
the boat on this occasion—on a former it 
had been the “Fairy Queen,” famous in 
Nilotic waters for herds of rats— has twenty- 
five souls on board: four passengers, a drago- 
man and waiter, a reis or captain, steers- 
man, fourteen men as crew, a cook and a 
cook-boy. The passengers were English, 
and the eldest a gentleman of ‘seventy- 
five years of age; he,is crippled and para- 
lyzed, but still hale and hearty,’ and ‘ is 
unable to move without crutches, or a stick 
on one side and the arm of his faithful ser- 
vant Thomas on the other.’’ He is accom- 
panied by ‘‘ two charming young ladies ’’ — 
to use an expression applied to them on 
board the P. 0. Steamer—whose ‘“ Euro- 
pean costume, surmounted by the knowing 
little felt hat and scarlet-tipped black feather, 
contrasts strangely with the flowing robes ’’ 
of the Arabs. One of the ladies is Selina, 
the old gentleman’s daughter— ‘she is very 
delicate, and the M.D.’s have said that she 
must be kept warm ;”’ the other his cousin, 
whose Christian name can only be guessed 
from the initials on the title-page of her re- 
cently written ‘‘ Winter’s Cruise.” The 
two are waited upon by Sarah, the ladies’ 
maid—a ‘regular treasure”? on such a 
trip, when washing and mangling and iron- 
ing had to be done on board. The party, 
bent upon going ds high up as the second 
cataracts, had placed itself under the guid- 
ance of an Egyptian Dragoman, Mahomet 
el Adleéh — ‘‘a stout, strong-looking man, 
with handsome bronzed features, who spoke 
English tolerably well and knew every inch 
of the ground to be explored. 

Such were the boat and its inmates, whose 
four months’ winter cruise on the Nile one 
of the ladies with “ the knowing little felt 
hat and the scarlet-tipped black feather ’’ has 
just published. From the very composition 
of the party, and the familiarity of the 
country they visited, no new facts could be 
-expected ; and the work can therefore rank 
no higher than the ephemeral production of 
a tourist. There is not a scene that has not 
been described before either in works of 
travel or regular guide-books. Yet such is 
the strange fascination of the subject that 
-even those most familiar with Egypt are glad 
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to hear once more tidings from all their old 
friends and favorite haunts. The panorama 
unfolded is so grand and picturesque that it 
bears repgated inspection. The moment Al- 
exandria heaves in sight— with its busy 
shipping, Pompey’s pillar, and innumerable 
windmills, seeming to crawl like so many 
huge spiders over the sand-hills — we seem 
to dream a delightful dream, to breathe the 
air of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.”” The noisy donkey-boys, the water- 
carriers, the long strings of camels with the 
dust of the desert upon them, the strange 
houses, and forests of date-palms waving 
their graceful foliage in the air—all are 
features never to be forgotten. Then there 
is the first sight of the Nile, the pyramids, 
and Cairo with its innumerable minarets, 
quickly followed by the actual ascent of 
Cheops, a visit to the Sphinx, the tombs, the 
obelisks of Heliopolis, the petrified forest, 
and the place where Moses is said to have 
been put in the bulrushes. Finally, there 
is the actual navigation of the Nile in a 
dahabé¢h, and the continued succession of 
some of the grandest works of man, supply- 
ing an endless source of study and specula- 
tion to the learned few, and being a never 
failing cause of surprise and wonder to the 
vulgar many. 

When we say that the party, whose excur- 
sion Mrs. Carey has described, saw all that 
was to be seen as far as the second cataracts, 
and that she made copious notes and sketches 
on the spot, now published by desire of her 
friends, our readers will have a fair idea 
of what they may expect in this volume. 
‘«Phil,’’ her cousin, and Selina are very 
much kept in the background; and our au- 
thoress and the dragoman are the principal 
talking and acting figures. The lady does 
not seem to have very distinct opinions on 
anything ; but she shows a good deal of in- 
tolerance in the terms in which she speaks 
of the Mahometans. We may regret that 
other monotheistic beliefs do not agree with 
our own in points we consider essential ; but 
we should not forget that half a loaf is better 
than no bread at all, and that proselytists 
would do much better to reserve their ener- 
gies for the millions of benighted heathens 
than perhaps to at least waste them on peo- 
ple already acknowledging the existence of 
a supreme Creator and Controller of the 
world. Mrs. Carey does not seem to have 
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been very successful in her attempts at con- 
verting her dragoman :— 


‘¢In a conversation with Mahomet on the 
subject of his religion, we gatheréd that he 
looked upon Jesus Christ as one of the three 
thousand prophets whom God had sent into 
the world from the beginning, and some of 
whom were in it still. He denied the divine 
nature of Christ, simply, he said, because 
‘It is impossible. How can man be God?’ 
There was a dogged obstinacy of manner 
about him, which would seem to repel all 
idea of the possibility of persuading him of 
any error in his creed, and a eadly curious 
self-confidence when he concluded the sub- 
ject with these words, ‘Very well, Mrs. 
C——. When come the end of the world, 
then you be there, and I be there, awd then 
‘we'll see, and then I tell you how it is true.’ 


They do not pray to their saints, he said, al- | P 


though they are perpetually singing out their 
names in their songs, whether in times of 
danger or otherwise. The basis of the Mos- 
lem faith is the first grand truth, that there 
is but one God, and that he orders all 
things, even to the most trifling circum- 
stances in life, to which order man must im- 
plicitly submit. Mahomet seemed to know 
no other article of faith; and the imperfect 
knowledge of the Moslem converted this one 
into the mere idea of a destiny, to which it 
was his duty wholly to resign himself. All 
was destiny, carried to such an extent that 
Mahomet frequently would not venture an 
opinion on the merest trifles ; even he would 
not say at what hour we were likely to reach, 
our destination. More than once he begged 
of us not to ask him ‘such questions,’ be- 
cause, ‘if I say we get there by five o’clock. 
the wind sure to rise, and we not get half 
way there to-night.’ Swearing and drink- 
ing are wholly forbidden by their law; the 
former vice had one day met with condign 
punishment in the person of the unfortunate 
cook-boy, who cried like a real child after 
the shame of his beating. We looked up 
from our work and book in astonishment at 
hearing the familiar sounds proceeding from 
so unfamiliar a form, for I do think that our 
cook-boy, though a very good boy in gen- 
eral, was the most unlike specimen of the hu- 
man race that could have been produced, and 
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the idea that he could cry had never entered 
our heads.” 


This was not the only time the bastinado was 
administered on board :— 


‘‘ The dahabé¢hs, like royal courts in olden 
times, are, in general, provided with one 
member who acts in the character of ‘ fool’ 
to the rest of the party, in order to keep them 
alive and in good humor. ‘Hassan the 
Comic,’ who was thus designated on account 
of the tricks and buffoonery with which he 
was forever amusing the company, seemed to 
stand in this position to ourcrew. His voice 
had not been heard for some time, when we 
suddenly discovered him, lying comfortably 
in the small boat alongside, with a magnifi- 
cent turban twisted round his head, and com- 
posed of the-strip of carpet which formed our 
divan. There he lay, with a most comic ex- 
ression of grandeur and independence, wait- 
ing till we should turn round to have a look 
at him. Poor fellow! he had certainly for- 
gotten himself; and, in the eyes of the drag 
oman, had exceeded even the bounds of ¢ fool- 
~ a Mahomet ordered him and his turban 
off, with a reprimand, when, to our regret 
and astonishment, a small stick was produced, , 
and the ‘ bastinado ’ was inflicted. The cul- 
prit was ordered to hold up his naked feet, 
which he did instantly, sitting om the side of 
the boat, and two sharp strokes were laid 
across the soles, which must have been ex- 
tremely painful, though not a muscle in his 
countenance betrayed it. We remarked upon 
what we considered unnecessary severity ; 
but Mahomet said, ‘ No, he never remember 
only words.’ And as Mahomet, though 

ssionate, was certainly tender-hearted, we 
dion he may have been right. The poor 
feet were rubbed for an instant by a sympa- 
thizing hand, but no other sign of feeling was 
shown upon the subject by either party,”’ 


After their return to Cairo from the second 
cataracts, our party proceeded by rail to Suez, 
and thought of going as far as Mount Sinai 
—but that was not to be. ‘ Cousin Phil,”’ 
who was generally carried in an invalid chair, 
borne by stout Arabs, was upset at this part 
of the journey, and, though fortunately not 
seriously hurt, considered it more prudent to 





abstain from further explorations. 
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From The Reader. 

DR. LANKESTER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
Half-hours with the Microscope : being a Popu- 
lar Guide to the Use of the Microscope as a 
Means of Amusement and Instruction. By 
Edwin Lankester, M. D. Illustrated from 
Nature by Tuffen West. Third Edition 

(Hardwicke.) 


Aut who busy themselves with that ever- 
instructive instrument—the microscope—will 
welcome this new edition of Dr. Lankester’s 
valuable little work; most welcome, how- 
ever, will it be to the amateur who has only 
lately begun to interest himself in the hidden 
beauties of nature. It is highly gratfying 
that no fewer than seven thousand copies of 
this work have already been sold. Such a 
fact argues well for the progress of micro- 
scopic investigations in this country, where, 
at length, the instrument is beginning to be 
appreciated for its many practical applica- 
tions ; as, indeed, it should be, even were the 
knowledge it revealed less valuable, or the 
beautiful forms with which it makes us ac- 
quainted less beautiful. 

In the present edition, in the first chapter, 
has been introduced a full description of the 
structure of the compound-microscope, and 
of Mr. Wenham’s beautiful arrangement for 
binocular vision, which is now so generally 
appreciated, and of which it has been well 
said that the importance is especially appar- 
ent when applied to anatomical investiga- 
tions, their injections assuming their natural 
appearance at once, and no longer appearing 
flat and picture-like as heretofore. 

At page 40, after we have been invited to 
take our microscope into the garden, the cu- 
rious T-shaped hairs of the crysanthemum are 
noticed inter alia, while smokers are furnished 
with an infalible test of the purity of their 
tobacco. Fungi, mosses, and ferns—those 
beautiful objects met with in the country, 
and so interesting—are amply discoursed 
upon: and next come the treasures of the 
ponds and rivers, dermids and diatoms. Af- 
ter these are described the cenfervee amzebas, 
and vorticellae, and wheel-animaleules — 
which we are told we can study if ‘* we go to 
every dirty pond, indeed, into which cesspools 
are emptied, and dead dogs and cats are 
thrown ;’’ where ‘‘ we shall find abundant 
employment for our microscope in the beauti- 
ful forms which are placed by the Creator in 
those positions to clear away the dirt and 





filth, and prevent its destroying the life of 
higher animals ’’—heaven-sent scavengers, 
making filth all but sublime! 

After accompanying us on our holiday at 
the sea-side—and what wonders there await 
us !—in the last chapter our author shows us 
that we need only, after all, stay at home and 
look around us to equal the 

Wonder, and the feast 
Of beauty out of West and East 
which the whole material universe pours out 
at our fect. 

The eight plates which are dispersed 
throughout the book illustrate, in Tuffen 
West’s best manner, the appearances of two 
hundred and fifty objects under the micro- 
scope.* An appendix gives full instructions 
as to the mounting of objects, and to the man- 
ner in which they are best prepared. 

While thus we find Dr. Lankester, one of 
the editors of the Quarterly Journal of Mi- 
croscopical Science, forsaking for a time scien- 
tific description, and what is too often con- 
sidered the “high and-dry” part of this 
subject, and writing this most charming pop- 
ular little book, our opticians are not unmind- 
ful of the requirements of those about to en- 
ter the great Temple of Nature by its smallest 
door. .The instruments constructed for the 
amateur are as remarkable for their conven- 
ience as are the larger ones for the perfection 
of all their parts. 

We have lately in this journal called at- 
tention to the last victory achieved by our 
microscope-makers in the shape of a one 
twenty-fifth object-glass admitting of ordi- 
nary manipulation, and giving a magnifying 
power of three or four thousand diameters 
without any loss of definition. Nor will our 
opticians rest here; we believe that Mr. 
Wenham is not the only one who does not 
despair of constructing an object-glass having 
a focal length of one fiftieth of an inch. 

While, then, our scientific microscopists, 
by the help of such magnificent means as 
these, look most closely into nature, and 
teach us of organic and inorganic life—spon- 
taneous generation, and structure of rocks 
and meteoric stones among the rest — while 
the palaeographer by the microscope detects 
fraud, and the medical man disease, let the 
young student and lover of nature, aided by 
this book, make his first acquaintance with 
the beautiful things so admirably and use- 
fully discoursed upon. 
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From The Spectator, 4 July. ployed, and then the third generation will 
DECIMAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. _ wonder how they ever bore with the memory- 
Mr. Ewarr’s bill for enforcing the decimal taxing alternative. But violent dealing with 
system of weights and measures contains three the mass of the people will simply produce a 
separate principles—first, that the national prejudice which may be fatal to the reform. 
annotation shall be the decimal one; sec-| The two great principles of the bill remain, 
ondly, that the units adopted shall be those ‘and the House, in voting the acceptance of 
‘now spreading over the Continent; and, both by one hundred and ten to seventy-five 
thirdly, that the new system shall, after three has, we believe, shown its wisdom. Nobody 
years, he compulsory upon all classes of peo- | able to read these words needs, we imagine, 
ple. The third we need not discuss, as it to listen to argument in favor of the decimal 
was resisted by Government, and given upby system. It is not in itself the absolute best, 
the mover, and would never have been intro- ten being only a multiple of two and five, 
duced except by men whose logical faculty whereas twelve is divisible by two, three, 
had blinded their political judgment. Three four, and six, and would, therefore, could it 
years would not suffice to make middle-aged be introduced, be exactly twice as useful. 
men forget the system under which they were Mathematicians, however, do not cry for the 
brought up, and it is middle-aged men who moon more than other adults, and the Arabic 
control every branch of our petty commerce. notation being already the one in use over 
Compulsion will, no doubt, one day be essen- Europe, the decimal system is the only one 
tial in order to keep dealers honest, but to worthy consideration. It is just as superior to 
introduce it before the new generation have all other practicable systems as the Gregorian 
been educated and the people have reconciled calendar would be to a medley of all the cal- 
themselves to a most annoying change is to endars invented or used by mankind, or as a 
court certain failure. The law would be re- fixed price inashop isto a haphazard haggle. 
sisted in every village shop by the buying Everybody knows how to count by tens, and 
many as well as the selling few, and no ma- as everything can be most easily counted by 
chinery which Englishmen are likely to tol- | tens, the introduction of other modes of 
erate would suffice to keep the penal clauses counting—and there are about twenty in 
in operation, or even in public remembrance. common use—is just so much time and ca- 
Parliament might as well pass a law that pacity and labor wilfully thrown away. If 
every man shall know logarithms, as compel we say that the mass of English children 
magistrates to punish everybody who cannot throw away one year of education on learn- 
at once understand a foreign-sounding, and ing systems of arithmetic which are utterly 
therefore detested system of weights and useless, and three years of life in applying 
measures. The French annotation is, say all them, we shall be far within themark. The 
its advocates, simple, clear, and symmetrical, Rev. Alfred Barret, said Mr. Cobden, caleu- 
and therefore, there can be no difficulty ; but lated that it would produce a saving of two 
plenty of ideas deserve all those epithets, but years in education, and that the study would 
will, nevertheless, never be understood of the be much more agreeable and complete than 
mass. Nothing can be moresimple, or clear, at present. ‘Dr. Farre also produced a 
or symmetrical than the deductions by the letter from Lord Brougham, stating that he 
spectrum analysis, but Mr. Cobden would had collected the testimony of schoolmasters 
find some difficulty in making the green- on the point, and had come to the conclusion 
" grocers of Rochdale see them. Let him only that a third of the time might be saved.” 
remember the difficulty of driving a new idea Why sums in plain figures should be counted 
into the House of Commons, the years it in tens, and in money by fours, twelves, and 
takes to secure the smallest reform; the blank tens, and in grocery by sixteens, fourteens, 
dullness with which meinbers, most of whom and a hundred and twelves, and in cloth deal- 
could work rule of three, listened to the un- ing by twelves, fives, and threes, and in land 
answerable figures produced in defence of dealing by twelves, threes, forties, and fours, 
free trade. By and by, as the lads grow up and so through every description of traffie— 
who have learnt the new system in national not to mention new varieties introduced with 
schools, the old one will be voted cumbrous, every change of locale—is certainly one of 
and a gentle compulsion may fittingly be em- , the anomalies which it might tax a consist- 
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ently Tory intellect either to understand or | in use with civilized nations, i.e., the French, 
defend. The advantage of the decimal scheme | which again has the stamp of experience and 
is, with the educated, beyond the reach of | the approval of most scientific men. Our 
argument, and the House of Commons in | Asiatic and American customers deal with 


affirming it merely proved that it was com- 
posed of decently civilized men. But was it 
wise in also affirming that in the new decimal 
system the units for England should be the 
same as those adopted in France? 

On the whole, and with certain reserva- 
tions, we conceive it was. A local standard 
for money is of comparatively little impor- 
tance ; at all events, till the world has adopted 
a single standard instead of a double one, and 
made up its mind on the most durable fine- 

ness for gold, and devised some method of 
making the assay of all mints uniform, abol- 
ished paper as legal tender, and settled two 
or three other points not likely to be consid- 
ered at present. There is no real harm ina 
local system, provided it be decimal, and in 
England this reform could be carried at once 
by merely dividing the pound. We have the 
florin, and if we only struck a hole in the 
centre of the present silver threepence, we 
should have a cent worth the tenth of the 
florin, and very convenient to carry, and the 
mite or tenth of that is, at an inappreciable 
loss to the mint, just the existing farthing. 
The wretched existing currency might, we 
believe, in this manner be abolished in a very 
short time without irritation to the popular 
mind or disturbance to smaller trades, and 
with the gain of at least six months to every 
ordinary life. A local system of weights and 
measures is, however, a real disadvantage 
even where decimalized. It is not only a 
direct inconvenience to all merchants, and one 
so great as to amount almost to a percentage 
against English bookkeepers, but it has an 
indirect effect in diminishing demand. Our 
best customers do not understand the quan- 
tity or the price of things offered in English 
weights and lengths, and the first temptation 
to purchase is facility to calculate price. 
The difficulty will not, of course, stand in the 
way of high rates of profit, but competition 
is growing keen, and the Parisian who finds 
Liege ware, the weight, size, and price of 
which he can comprehend without counting, 
offered nearly as cheap as the Birmingham 
goods, which involve for every consignment 
& wearisome sum, is pretty certain to choose 
the former. Of course, if we choose a new 
standard, we may as well have the one most 








France as well as ourselves, and would find 
increased ease from the use of a single calcu- 
lation. Mr. Henley’s funny objection, that 
Englishmen ought not to borrow a standard 
from Frenchmen, cannot have been seriously 
intended, even by a man who objected to the 
are as a standard because the world was 
growing. As well consider it humiliating to 
use the last French discovery in astronomy, 
or mathematics, or medicine, as a standard 
which is only French, because they first de- 
cided that a measurement common to all 


geometricians could and should be so used. ° 


Only, we repeat once more, do not let us bur- 
den ourselves with a French terminology 
which the people will either reject or 80 mis- 
pronounce as to create new words. The 
words matter nothing if the measures are uni- 
form, for gramme can be as easily translated 
into ‘‘ grain ’’ as oui into ‘ yes.’? The prej- 
udice seems unphilosophical; but English 
shopkeepers are not philosophers, and, as a 
matter of fact, our countrymen always make 
a mess of half sounds, and will, therefore, 
be specially prejudiced against the French 
terminology. The greengrocer who would 
call a pound a pfund, without much grimac- 
ing, would inevitably call a divre either 
** liver ’’ or ‘¢ leev,’’ sounds requiring trans- 
lation as much as English words. The way 
to overcome prejudice without injuring the 
reform is to adapt existing measures to the 
French standard, by prefixing the word “ im- 
perial ’ as is now done in liquids. Let us 
have an imperial grain, ten grain, hundred- 
grain, ete., the latter looks cacophonous, but 
is not a whit more so than hundred-weight 
—and wait till the adoption of the new eys- 
tem renders the prefix only a surplusage. 
Then, and not till then, the use of the deci- 


mal may be made compulsory by a very sim- ' 
ple device. We would at once kill all other - 
systems, and render an inestimable service to - 


the poor by giving the mint a monopoly of 
the manufacture of measures. Make it as 


illegal to use any weight, or rod, or quart, 
without the mint stamp upon it, as it now is 
to use any false measure, and as dangerous 
to imitate it as to imitate the coin, and the 
reform would be completed with the minimum 
of innovation. England would then be com- 
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VEGETABLE MORPHOLOGY... 


pletely within the continental circle of trade, 
and merchants need only translate the names 
of their measures as they now translate the 
names of their goods. . 


VEGETABLE MORPHOLOGY. 
To the Editor of The Reader. 


Sir,—In your ‘ Scientific Summary ”’ of 
last Saturday week, which is commonly the 
first thingeI look at on opening my Reader, 
there is a notice of a paper on Morphology by 
Mr. Warner, published in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia; and it has occurred to me that you 
might not be displeased to learn that in the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, Vol. 
XII., No. 2 (October, 1860) there is a paper 
on ‘* Vegetable Morphology, its General Prin- 
ciples,’ where views are advanced which ap- 
pear to be similar to those of Mr. Warner, 
and the others whom you name in your very 
interesting but'too short notice. In the pa- 
per referred to I have endeavored to show 
that the plant-form is a thing of which rea- 
son can give an account—that in fact it is 
determined by these two laws :— 

I. The law of continuity (or diffusion be- 
tween dissimilars on their mutual confines) 
operating in this case between the rare mo- 
bile air and the dense fixed earth, and real- 
ized by the vegetable kingdom, which clothes 
our planet on the mutual confines of the air 
and the earth, maintaining continuity be- 
tween them as far as possible—the planet 
consisting on the one hand (in its combusti- 
ble parts) of air become dense (carbonic acid, 
ammonia, vapor), and on the other (in its 
ash constituents) of earth (lime, silica, pot- 
ass, etc.,} become as aeriform in position and 
distribution as the nature of these terrene 
concrete substances admits. 

Hence we are able to account for the chem- 
ical compositions of plants, and to see the ne- 
cessity of a supply of ash constituents for the 
growth of a crop no less than of organic ma- 
nure, and to understand the ascending and 
descending system of plants, their spreading 
and much divided—in a word, their mobile 
and aerial—structure. 

II. The law of the spherical, or of perfect 
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in consequence of physical forces adjusted to 

develop this form (that which, mechanically 

considered, possesses the greatest number of 

advantages as the form of an individualized 

object surrounded by others which react upon 

it), all individualized objects in nature, from 

the heavenly bodies to the most minute mole- 

cule, tend towards it so far as the type of 

hereditary form or the conditions of existence 

will allow ; although, as often as the form 

surpasses microscopic dimension, it succeeds 
only very partially in consequence of the ex- 

treme difficulty of the construction of this 
form amid so many linear currents and irreg- 
ularly incident forces. 

The living being starts from the solid sphere 
(ovum, seed, fruit, tuber, bud, etc.)—that 
is, from the form whose contents is a maxi- 
mum compared with its exposed surface, and 
under which therefore a limited portion of 
living matter can be most safely and happily 
conserved till the moment arrive when devel- 
opment may take place. 

And that development consists in the pro- 
trusion of the contents of the solid sphere or 
spherule, and the nisus of the living particles 
through nutrition to group themselves in the 
form of the hollow sphere—that form in which 
precious matter may be spread out to the 
greatest extent without breach ot continuity. 
The construction of the hollow sphere is, 
however, easy only when it possesses micro- 
scopic dimensions ; and here, throughout the 
whole organic world, the existence of the hol- 
low sphere—the cell—is universal and para- 
mount. When the form becomes large, the 
spherical superfices (or sphere in the proper 
sense) appears only in fragments as frond 
(convex or concave), apothetium, etc., etc. ; 
ultimately as a group of leaves, peltate as a 
group, or normal to the branch that bears 
them—the branch (or radius of the hollow 
sphere) being given by the law of diffusion. 
The direction of the force of light from above, 
and of gravitation from beneath, along with 
that unity of axis which is implied in the or- 
ganizaion of an individual that is to live, are 
the chief modifying circumstances. Still, it 
is wonderful to what an extent the free in- 
dividual, from protococcus to the forest tree, 
affects a spherical contour. 


Joun G. Macvicar, D.D. 





symmetry, in virtue of which [ maintain that, 
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From The Examiner. 
Wild Scenes in South America; or, Life im 
the Llanos Venezuela. By Don Ramon 
Paez. Sampson Low and Son. 


Tus work, without any special design on 
the part of the author, teems with valuable 
contributions to natural history; nor is its 
value in the least impaired by the fact that 
years have passed since the adventures which 
form their basis occurred. In the month of 
December, 1846, Don Ramon Paez, the son 
of a large farm-owner in the wide plains that 
border the river Apure, set out with a nu- 
merous company from the town of Maracay, 
on Lake Maracaybo, to hunt among the un- 
tamed herds which constitute the wealth and 
commerce of that wild region. The ‘* Llanos ”’ 
of Venezuela correspond in feature with the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, which we have been 
visiting under the guidance of Mr. Hinch- 
cliff, but animal life appears to offer there 
more dangerous varieties than are met with 
in latitudes remoter from the equator; the 
rivers and lagoons abounding in crocodiles of 
the largest size, besides other noxious crea- 
tures, and the woods and swamps affording 
harbor to the fierce jaguar, and the deadly 
boa constrictor. Of its kind the scenery of 
the Llanos is strikingly beautiful. ‘‘ At our 
feet,’’ says the author, when they reached the 
borders of the district for which they were 
bound, ‘ lay a beautiful expanse of meadow, 
fresh and smooth as the best cultivated lawn, 
with troops of horses and countless herds of 
cattle dispersed all over the plain. Several 
glittering ponds, alive with all varieties of 
aquatic birds, reflected upon the limpid sur- 
face the broad-leaved crowns of the fan-palms, 
towering above verdant groves of laurel, amy- 
ris, and elm-like robles. Further beyond, and 
as far as the eye could reach, the undulating 
plain appeared like a petrified ocean, after 
the sweeping tempest.”” The Llaneros who 
inhabit this region very closely resemble the 
Gauchos of the south, their habits of life being 
almost identical. We need not, therefore, 
be detained by a description of this nomadic 
race, from other details which constitute the 
most attractive characteristics of this enter- 
taining volume. 

The Guirico, a tributary of the Apure, is 
a beautiful river, well stocked with the finest 
kinds of fish, but infested also by a very de- 
structive sort, the ferocious, blood-thirsty 
caribe, which, though not larger than a 
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perch, is one of the most formidable crea- 
tures that man or beast can have the misfor- 
tune to encounter. Their sharp, triangular 
teeth, arranged in the same manner as those 
of the shark, are so strong, that neither cop- 
per, steel, nor twine can withstand them, and 
hence the angler stands no chance of sport 
where the caribe is found. ‘The sight of 
any red substance,’’ says Don Ramon, * blood 
especially, seems to rouse their sanguinary 
appetite ; and as they usually go in swarms, 
it is extremely dangerous for man or beast to 
enter the water with even a scratch upon 
their bodies. Horses wounded with the spur 
are particularly exposed to their attacks, and 
so rapid is the work of destruction, that un- 
less immediate assistance is rendered, the fish 
soon penetrate the abdomen of the animal, 
and speedily reduce it to a skeleton.”’ This 
cannibal fish is as beautiful in aspect as it is 
fierve in nature. ‘ Large spots of a brilliant 
orange hue cover a great portion of its body, 
especially the belly, fins, and tail. Toward 
the back, it is of a bluish ash color, with a 
slight tint of olive green, the intermediate 
spaces being of a pearly white, while the gill 
covers are tinged with red.’’ A fish of a dif- 
ferent kind, in the same waters, is the cherna, 
which attains a large size, weighing as much 
asa hundred pounds, and tasting like veal. 
It presents one remarkable peculiarity: the 
mouth is set with a row of teeth bearing a 
strong resemblance to those of the human 
race. The gymnotus is another denizen of 
this river, and its electrical powers were ex- 
emplified on one occasion on the body of a 
mutilated cayman which, left for dead on the 
shore, suddenly snapped its ponderous jaws 
as the huge eel was dragged over it. It is 
well, however, that besides man, the common 
enemy of all inferior animals, nature lends 
her aid in keeping down the superabundance 
of the more noxious kinds, an epidemic, sup- 
posed to have its origin in the decomposition 
of the vegetable detritus ‘accum: lated at the 
head waters of the Apure, affecting the in- 
habitants of the river as well as those on 
their banks. Its ravages are thus described :— 

‘* The first symptoms of the epidemic ap- 
peared among the crocodiles, whose hideous 
carcasses might then be seen floating down 
the stream in such prodigious numbers, that 
both the waters and air of that fine region 
were tainted with their efluvium. It was 
observed that they were first seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, followed by a black 
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vomit which compelled them to quit their 
watery home, and finally find a grave amongst 
the thickets on the river banks. The disease 
next attacked the fish and other inhabitants 
of the water, with equal violence, until it was 
feared the streams would be depopulated. 
The fearful mortality among them can be bet- 
ter estimated from the fact that, for more 
than a month, the rippling waves of that no- 
ble river, the Apure, were constantly wash- 
ing down masses of putrefaction, its placid 
surface being by them actually hidden from 
view for several weeks. ‘The next victims were 
the pachidermata of the swamps, and it was 
a pitiable sight to see the sluggish chigiiires 
(capyvaras) and the grizzly wild-boars drag- 
ging their paralyzed hind quarters after them ; 
ence the name of derrengadera applied to 
this disease. Not even monkeys in their 
aerial retreats escaped the contagion, and 
their melancholy crics resounded day and 
night through the woods like wailings of the 
eternally lost. It is a singular fact, that 
while the scourge did not spare any of the 
countless droves of horses roaming the savan- 
nas of the Apure and adjacent plains, don- 
keys and horned cattle were seldom, if ever, 
attacked, so that, by their aid, the owners of 
‘eattle-farms were enabled to prevent the en- 
tire dispersion of their herds.”’ 


The caribe, luckily, suffers from a special 
and constantly recurring visitation, these fish 
being subject to a yearly mortality during 
the heat of summer when the water is de- 
prived of a portion of the air it holds in solu- 
tion. ‘* Their carcasses,’’ says Don Ramon, 
‘may then be seen floating on the water by 
thousands, while the beach is strewn with 
their bones, especially their bristling jaws, 
which render walking barefoot on the borders 
of lagoons extremely dangerous.”’ 

What with one foe and another, the cattle 
in the Llanos have but a bad time of it— 


‘¢ Those that escape the teeth of the caribe, 
the coil of the anaconda, that great water-ser- 
pent, or the jaws of the equally dreaded croc- 
odile, are in continual danger of falling a 
prey to the lion or the jaguar, while congre- 
gated upon the bancos and other places left 
dry amidst the rising waters. None, however, 
escape the tormenting sting of myriad insects 
which, until the waters subside, fill the air 
they breathe. Even at night, when all cre- 
ated beings should’ rest in peace, enormous 
vampires, issuing from the gloomy recesses of 
the forest, perch upon the backs of the suf- 
ferers and suck their life blood, all the while 
lulling them with the flapping of their spuri- 
ous wirgs. In fact, it seems as if in these 
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regions all the elements conspired against 
these useful creatures.”’ 


The crocodiles of the river Portuguesa are 
the most savage and dangerous of all that 
haunt the streams that intersect the Llanos. 
They are very hard to kill, but Don Ramon 
tells a story of a daring Llanero who, naked 
and single-handed, proved more than a match 
for one of these monsters :-— 


‘¢ The man was on his way to San Jaime on 
a pressing errand. Being in haste to get 
there the same day, he would not wait for 
the canoe to be brought to him, but prepared 
to swim acrosa, assisted by his horse. He 
had already secured his saddle and clothes 
upon his head, as is usual on similar ocea- 
sions, when the ferryman cried out to him to 
beware of a caiman cebado, then lurking near 
the pass, urging upon him, at the same time, 
to wait for the canoe. Scorning this advice, 
the Llanero replied with characteristic pride, 
‘Let him come; I was never yet afraid of 
man or beast.’ Then laying aside a part of 
his ponderous equipment, he placed his two- 
edged dagger between his teeth, and plunged 
fearlessly into the river. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, when the monster rose and made 
quickly towards him. The ferryman crossed 
himself devoutly, and muttered the holy invo-- 
cation of Jesus, Maria y José ! fearing for the 
life, and, above all, for the toll of the impru- 
dent traveller. In the mean time, the swim- 
mer continued gliding through the water 
towards the approaching crocodile. Aware 
of the impossibility of striking his adversary 
a mortal blow unless he could reach the arm- 
pit, he awaited the moment when the reptile 
should attack him, to throw his saddle at him. 
This he accomplished so successfully, that the 
crocodile, doubtless imagining it to be some 
sort of good eating, jumped partly out of the 
water to catch it. Instantly the Llanero 
plunged his dagger up to the very hilt into 
the fatalspot. A hoarse gruntand a tremen- 
dous splash showed that the blow was mortal, 
for the ferocious monster sunk beneath the 
waves toriseno more. Proud of his achieve- 
ment, and scorning the tardy assistance of 
the ferryman who offered to pick him up in 
his canoe, he waved his bloody dagger in the 
air, exclaiming as he did so: ‘Is there no 
other about here?’ and then turning, he 
swam leisurly back to take his horse across,”’ 


As in the Pampas, so in the Llanos, the 
profusion of waterfowl is astonishing, the 
cranes and herons predominating. The im- 
mense number of these birds may be conceived 
by the fact, vouched for by Don Ramon, that 
their colonies sometimes embrace several 
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milesinextént. One of the first-named tribe, 
called the garzone or soldier, from its erect 
bearing and martial air, is over five feet high, 


with a bill fully a foot long. The herons, or 
garzas, are of various sizes and colors, some | 
snow-white, some a delicate blue, others gray | 
or pink, and many of a brilliant scarlet. On_ 


the smaller ponds, too, which are gemmed 
with purple water-lilies, myriads of wild- 


ducks cover the surface, remarkable for the | 
singularity and beauty of their plumage ; but, 
lovely as all these haunts appear, the country | 
is almost uninhabitable for man, on account 


of the pestilential méasmata which rise from 


them. They are also the abode of enormous | 


water-snakes, or anacondas, which have all 


the strength and voracity of the boa constric- | 


tor, and like them kill their prey by crush- 
ing the animal in their huge muscular folds 
and affecting its deglutition by the slimy secre- 
tion which they spread over it. 


‘** On examining the mouth of one of these 


snakes, it will be found that the jaws are fur- | 


nished with a row of sharp and crooked teeth, 
bent inward like tenter hooks ; with these he 
seizes his prey, and holds it securely until 
the victim, unable to struggle longer, drops 


exhausted. What appears most extraordi- | 


nary in these unequal contests, is the tenacity 
with which the snake adheres to the soft mud 
of the lagoon, there being neither rock nor 
stump to which he can secure himself. Nor 
will the efforts of a large bull, no matter how 
powerful, be sufficient to drag the snake one 
inch out of his element, unless he is first cut 


asunder. In darting upon a quadruped, the | 
anaconda invariably aims at its snout, the an- | 


imal seldom escaping when once the terrible 
fangs have been buried in its flesh. It is not 
an unusual thing, however, for a bull to cut 
a snake asunder in his violent struggles ; then 
the shaggy victor may be seen proudly march- 
ing at the head of his troop with this un- 
sightly trophy hanging from his nose. 


- The woods that border the Venezuelan riv- 
ers are peopled by great varieties of birds, 
many of which are supposed, and not unnat- 
urally, to be of ill-omen. Foremost amongst 
this class is the Titiriji or Tiger-owl, spotted 


with black ‘like the jaguar, and uttering a | 


ery which, in the stillness of night, is often 
mistaken for that of the South American 
tiger. Two other species of owl are the Ya- 
acabo and the Pavita, and both are consid- 
ered harbingers of death or calamity when 
heard fluttering round the habitations of 
the Lianeros. The name of the first is 
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especially significant of gloem, Ya-acabé 


meaning “It is finished,’’ and there are few 
who hear its ery unmoved. In striking con- 
trast with these ‘‘dismall fowles,’’ is the 
Gallineta de monte, or forest hen, a most beau- 
tiful creature, both in color and shape, and 
the eyes of which, of a brilliant ruby hue, 
scintillate like fire. ‘These birds sing in 
concert, and their song—a lively chatter— 
has a mystic fascination,” observes Don Ra- 
mon, ‘‘ which I am unable to describe.’’ As 
Buffoon summed up his description of the 
robin red-breast, ‘‘ they are very delicate eat- 


ing.”’ As good, in their way, are various . 


species of teal ducks, and there is a certain 
long-legged plover—the Alcaravan—which is 
turned to good account. ‘ This last has the 
peculiarity of uttering a long, shrill sound at 
hourly intervals, thus marking every hour of 
the night after the manner of a clock’s alarum. 
| It is easily domesticated in the houses, where 
| it renders some service, not only by marking 
time, but also by giving warning of the ap- 
proach of strangers.” Another bird — the 
Aruco—utters loud drumlike notes, but is 
not made to dosentinel’s duty. It is as large 
as a turkey, but its size is very deceptive, for 
feathers. Like the horned plover of the Pam- 
on taking it up it seems like a mere bundle of 
pas, the wings of the male are provided with 
a pair of sharp spurs, with which, when fight- 
ing, they greatly injure each other. Carrion 
-birds are plentiful,—the chief of this class 
being the Rey-Zamuro, or king of the vult- 
ures, very beautiful of its kind. ‘Its plu- 
mage, resembling down in softness and fine- 
ness, is of a pearly white, excepting the wings, 
which are tipped with black. The breast 
and neck, although entirely bare of feathers, 
are decked in the most brilliant tint of blue, 
orange, and red, while a sort of membranous 
| exerescence crowns the head, giving it a truly 
‘royal appearance.”’ Singing birds, mostly 
| of the oriole species, abound. The sweetest 
of these songsters is the Gonzal, but sweet- 
ness of note is not the only quality that dis- 
tinguishes the choristers of the Llanos. 


‘*‘There is another closely allied species, 
far superior to this or any other bird of the 
kind with which I am acquainted. It is the 
troupial, whose powerfud notes can only be 
likened to strains of the violin. It is easily 
domesticated in houses, and learns readily 
any air from hearing it whistled. I have 
one of these birds at home (in New York) 
| which sings the Cachuca, Yankee Doodle, 
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and various other tunes, besides distinctly 
whistling the name of a person. Its pre- 
dominant colors are rich orange and shining 
black, with white spots on the wings an 
bill in beautiful contrast. It is a dangerous 
pet, however, if at large in a house, attack- 
ing strangers furiously, and always aiming 
at the eyes.” ! 

Don Ramon gives a [ong list of the plants 
of the Llanos, many of them bearing delicious 
fruit, others remarkable for medicinal, and 
others again for properties of a dangerous 
nature. The most remarkable of the latter 
class is the guachamacd, the poison exuding 
from which is so virulent that meat roasted 
on spits made of the shrub absorbs sufficient 
to destroy all who partake of it. It is need- 
less to say that the swamps of the Llanos 
swarm with venomous reptiles, hut Don Ra, 
mon, like other recent travellers, exempts the 
beautiful coral snake from the list; having 
well examined them he could discover no 
secreting fangs nor any other characteristics 
of poisonous snakes. To ‘‘ Tiger-stories,”’ a 
whole chapter is devoted. Many of these are 
apocryphal, but enough remain sufficiently 
truthful to show how much the jaguar of the 
Apure is to be feared. To the same category 
belong some of the tales told of the crocodiles 
of that famous river, and the monkeys, as a 
matter of course, furnish their quota of re- 
markable peculiarities. One of the Simian 
tribe, the araguato, has a voice rivalling that 
of poor Lablache, Don Ramon asserting 
‘‘ without fear of mistake,’’ that it can be 
heard at the distance of three miles! We 
cannot afford to draw any further upon the 
contents of this amusing work, which we 
now commend to the general reader. It has 
been the pleasure of the author to add to it 
a few chapters on the politics of Venezuela, 
but these have formed no part of our enter- 
tainment. 


From The Ashton and Stalybridge Reporter, 20 June. 


AMERICAN COTTON BY FREE LABOR. 


Tue future prosperity of the cotton trade 
must be regarded as an object of as great 
importance as the immediate supply of the 


wants of the unemployed operatives. The | 
great losses occasioned by the stoppage of the | 


mills, both to capitalists and laborers, can 
only be lessened by a revival of the supply of 
cotton. So far as its productiveness is con- 
cerned, the money spent in the subsistence 
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of the people is so much capital lost to the 
country, und even the proposed alteration 
from relief to labor upon public works, after 
all the safeguards that can be put around it 
are applied, will be found a costly and bur- 
densome scheme for the community. But 
where is the future supply of cotton to come 
from? ‘The two years that have passed since 
the American civil war broke out have not 
been without benefit in settling this important 
point, but the whole experience gained from it 
points to the somewhat mortifying conclusion” 
that for the adequate supply of this all-im- 
portant fibre, the Southern States of North 
America still possess the greatest advantages 
and may easily re-assert their ancient monop- 
oly. India is evidently out of the question. 
Its climate and institutions are alike hostile 
to improvement. It can never do more than 
supply a limited quantity of inferior material. 
Egypt is too small to become a dangerous. 
rival, and Asiatic Turkey is much too far 
behind. Long before the lazy and shiftless 
Mahommedans will do anything worth speak- 
ing of, the active Americans will have re- 
stored their old supremacy. That, it must 
be said, is not wholly, or even in great part, 
owing to their character. They possess the 
best cotton field in the world. It is inter- 
sected by great river systems forming natural 
highways in every direction, has a rich soil, 
and a climate perfectly adapted to the habits 
of the plant. It is certain that in the nature 
of things the raw cotton trade must ultimately 
return to New Orleans and Mobile, but it is 
almost as certain that the derangement of 
society effected hy the war must terminate in 
the reorganization of the culture upon totally 
different conditions from those upon which it 
rested previously. Whether the authority of 
the Union can be restored over the continent 
or not, slavery has received its death-blow, 
and cannot be restored, by means short of a 
miracle. It appears the only obstacle to the 
restoration of the Union, and its forcible de- 
struction, may teach the infatuated and in- 
credibly ignorant Southern populations that 
as there was no security for slavery except 
in connection with the Union, so there can be 
no guarantee for prosperity equal to a return 
to amity and allegiance. Before another 
year is over, should the’war continue so long, 
thousands of colored men will be in arms 
under the Union flag, and tens of thousands 
liberated from their chains by the progress 
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of events. The reduction of these to bondage 
again will be a hopeless task, and the substi- 
tution of fresh importations from Africa is 
a crime which we hope will never be tolerated 
either in Europe or America. The future 
production of American cotton must therefore 
depend upon free labor, and the only inquiry 
is whether the obstacles to its introduction 
being removed by the destruction of slavery 
and the cessation of the war, it would be 
capable of supplying the wants of the world. 
A recent able report to the Boston Board 
of Trade by Edward Atkinson, Esq., has 
thrown a new and vivid light upon this aspect 
of the question, and its importance is so 
manifest that John Bright in a speech to a 
Great Union and Emancipation meeting in 
London on Tuesday night, brought it forward 
and dwelt upon it with all his accustomed 
vigor and directness. We are able, through 
the kindness of a friend, to resort to the same 
source for the interesting facts put forward 
by the great free trade orator. 

Apart from the moral repugnance to the 
use of an article raised by men robbed of their 
wages and human rights, and the just appre- 
hensions of every thoughtful man that a sys- 
tem founded upon so much oppression must 
sooner or later collapse, the cotton trade with 
the supply of slave-grown produce suffered 
the evil of chronic deficiency. The slave 
population, recruited only from the breeding 
pews of such saints as Stonewall Jackson, 
and of such chivalrous gentlemen as Lee and 
Davis, increased but slowly, and being ground 
down by oppression, could not make up by 
intelligence for the deficiency of numbers. 
The cultivation has been kept down to the 
lowest and least scientific form. Only one 
and a half per cent. of the soil available for 
culture is in use, and that has been employed 
in the most wasteful manner. The great tide 
of emigration which fertilized and enriched 
the Northern States, filling them with splen- 
did cities, and raising them to power and 
dignity, sent scarcely a ripple to the South, 
where the blight of a system that dishonored 
labor hung upon the land. But if this diffi- 
culty is removed by the anticipated ruin of 
the slaveholders, there is no reason to doubt 
that emigration will receive such an impulse 
as to empty the surplus populations of the 
Old World upon the sunny and fertile plains 
of the rebellious States. One of the most 
surprising facts of the present time is the im- 
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mense and rapidly increasing emigration to 
the Union, notwithstanding the existence of 
war. There is no popular delusion in this, 
no rush for gold, no blinding access of folly. 
The people know there is work and food in 
abundance, and when the armies of the Union 
have cleared the way for them, as we entertain 
no doubt they will do, ¢hey will spread south- 
ward as well as westward, and Europe, not Af- 
rica, will supply the labor for the new cotton 
supply. There never was a greater mistake 
than the supposition that the heat is too great. 
Even now the heavy work in the South is 
done by white men. The digging of drains 
and canals through the plantations is done 
by Irish navvies, while the colored people are 
capable only of the lightest and least impor- 
tant labor. The miserable way in which they 
are fed and treated accounts for this, and the 
belief that free white labor must ultimately 
supplant theirs is strengthened by the fact 
that already one-ninth of the cotton grown in 
America is grown by white laborers. When 
we reflect that the high price of cotton which 
must rule for many years to come will stim- 
ulate the exertions of freemen and extend the 
cultivation, it must be plain that an aggre- 
gate of cotton production will be reached sur- 
passing anything possible under slavery. Mr. 
Atkinson, in another pamphlet, ‘‘ Cheap Cot- 
ton by Free Labor,”’ for which we are indebted 
to the same friend who furnished us with the 
report, proves that at least one thousand dol- 
lars a year may be raised out of forty acres of 
land by a single family, along with sufficient 
cereals for their support. If even one-half 
could be expected, what an impulse such 
gains would give to the settlement of the cot- 
ton lands in every direction. The astonish- 
ing prosperity of North America would be 
eclipsed by this new development, while the 
trade of Lancashire would at last obtain what 
it has never possessed—a full supply of cotton 
—without fear of a shock such as that of the 
War of Secession to destroy it. But all this 
prospect depends on the success of the Fed- 
eral arms, and the ruin of slavery. We can 
imagine no stronger inducement to favor the 
Union cause than the prospect of what might 
be made of the Southern States by freemen. 
We have seen what slaves and their masters 
have made of them, regions wasted by im- 
providence, shunned by the free and active, 
and inhabited bya dissolute, idle, and degraded 
population, now decimated and scourged by 
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a ruinous war. We have such faith in the 
energies of the people of the North that we 
are convinced they will either achieve the con- 
quest of their refractory neighbors, or so far 
frustrate their designs that human freedom 
will be universally established, and most sin- 
cerely hope the consummation will not be de- 
layed. It is still, and is likely to be, the 
main hope and deliverance to Lancashire. 


From The Reader. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S WORKS. 


Wuar a wonderful man is George Cruik- 
shank! And now he gives us the opportu- 
nity to see him as he is, and to know him as 
he was, Ina quiet little room in Exeter Hall 
is the Cruikshank Gallery. The earliest 
sketch is one bearing the date of 1799, when 
the precocious boy-artist was about eight or 
nine years old ; and the latest, his great work, 
measuring thirteen feet four inches by seven 
feet eight inches, ‘‘ The Worship of Bac- 
chus ’’—upon the painting of which the vet- 
eran has spent a year and a half of recent 
life—a pictorial sermon against the use of 
‘‘ the Bottle,” in which, as in glass, he holds 
up to view the rise and progress, the danger 
and folly of drinking anything stronger than 
the pure produce of the spring as it comes 
forth bubbling through the earth for man’s 
refreshment, or is presented to him in the 
more luscious form of full-ripe fruit. ‘‘ Drink 
not! ’’ is his text ; and he sends it home as 
few preachers can hope to do—to parson and 
people, to the bench and the bar, to rich and 
poor, to ‘* genteel ’’ folk and- vulgar ones, to 
fighting-men and stay-at-home laggards, to 
the lounger at the clubs, the man about town, 
the drunken mechanic, and the maudlin old 
washerwoman. That picture is, asa work of 
art, so thoroughly original, so unlike all that 
ever preceded it, such a study of life as it is 
in the mind’s eye of the great tee-total apos- 
tle, that, though group upon group fills the 
canvas, and the subject is drunkenness in its 
most humiliating forms, yet, truthful as the 
pictures are, unlike Hogarth, Gilray, Bun- 
bury, and Woodward, George Cruikshank 
eschews all unscrupulous freedom, and never 
offends the modesty of the beholder by what, 
in the works of the comic painters just named, 
is known as broad ‘“ humor,’’ though indel- 
icacy would be the more appropriate term. 

Besides this great picture—which was sent 
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to Windsor, by command, for her majesty’s 
inspection, and is now restored to its former 
abiding-place—there are upwards of one 
thousand original sketches, drawings, proof- 
etchings, oil-paintings, etc., from the hand 
of the indefatigable master ; and the intelli- 
gent guardian of these art-treasures walks 
round the room with the visitors, a living 
commentary upon things past and present ; 
for George Cruikshank’s etchings are the pic- 
torial record of our manners and customs, 
fashions and changes, of nearly three quar- 
ters of a century, some fifty years of which 
they illustrate to the full. The earlier 
sketches may have taken their inspiration 
from Gilray and Bunbury, borrowing a grace, 
it may be, from Rowlandson ; but soon these 
trammels fell away, and if we mistake not, 
constant, careful study of the smaller mas- 
ters of the German school of the sixteenth 
century, and of the mass of wood-cut book- 
illustrations which they produced, cleansed 
of all their impurities by a modest, thought- 
ful mind, gave that solid bent to his after- 
pursuits which placed Cruikshank at the head 
of our comic school of art for more than 
thirty. years, till the Doyles, father and son, 
Leech and Tenniel, and others came forth to 
dispute the palm with him. 

During that period he produced his ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Points of Humor,’ his ‘‘ Comic 
Almanacks,’’ the ‘‘ Omnibus,”’ ‘* Peter Schle- 
mihl, the Shadowless Man ; ”’ illustrations to 
Grimm’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales ’’ and Scott’s ‘‘ Dem- 
onulogy and Witchcraft,” to Ainsworth’s 
‘* Tower of London,’ ‘* Guy Fawkes,” and 
*¢ Jack Sheppard,’’ and to Dickens’s ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’’ his own ‘‘ Punch and Judy,” ard a 
host of other book-illustrations, which will 
live as long as the books they were made to 
adorn. High life and middle class he left 
wisely to the Doyles, to Tenniel, and to 
Leech ; but who can approach him in the de- 
lineation of the Dodgers, the Fagins, the Gen- 
tlemen of the Road, the rollicking, reckless, 
paid-off Jack Tars, and the Pucks, Brownies, 
Kobbolds, and all the devilries which the 
brothers Grimm delight to dwell upon, and 
the giants, dwarfs, and goblins they carefully 
conjure up? 

’Tis a pleasant lounge into that little quiet 
room at Exeter Hall; and to many of us it 
recalls happy memories of the past, as we 
walk from one wall to another, and recognize 
the old familiar faces of impersonations so 
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perfect that they have no need to have the 
fire stolen from Olympus to give them life 
and being. 


[We copy from the National Intelligencer 
a notice of the death of another subscriber 
and friend of forty years’ standing] :— 


Died, on the 16th July, at his residence, 
in this city John T. Sullivan, Esq., at the 
advanced age of ope ge ears. This was 
truly honorable old age, and it was honored 
by a life eminently distinguished for useful- 
ness and graced with many virtues. 


Mr. Sullivan had an ardent temperament, 
always directed by generous impulses and 
disciplined to serve the ends of justice, be- 
nevolence, and humanity. He made it a 
line of duty to do what was right and shun 
what was wrong. If ever betrayed into er- 
ror, he had the magnanimity to acknowledge 
it, and the honor to repair it. He loved his 
fellow-man with an enlarged philanthropy, 
and essayed, whenever opportunity offered, 
to prove it by deeds that make and dignify 
the nobility of the heart. He was a patriot 
by every impulse that could bind him to his 





country. With a firmness that never quailed 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, ESQ. 


was mingled a keen sensibility that would 
melt at the touch of sympathy. In the so- 
cial relations of life he courted society for 
its charms, and gave to it a zest by his genial 
disposition and the playfulness of a fruitful 
mind. His hospitality was proverbial; it 
reached far.into society, and brought to his 
board a circle of friends that had eminence 
in our land and fame beyond our. country. 
From these pleasing entertainments he could 
turn to the claims of the least favored of 
fortune, and with an open hand would soothe 
the afflicted and relieve the needy. From his 
own cherished family he reaped the luxury of 
life and dispensed a warmth and cheerfulness 
that consecrated the dearest ties of nature, 
and dedicated all to love of family. 

His life was varied with the vicissitudes of 
fortune, but in the darkest hours of adversity 
he persevered with unbroken energy until he 
gained the rich reward of well directed in- 
dustry, on which he leaned gracefully and 
usefully in old age. 

Death has closed this fountain of many 
virtues, and has left a void that a large cir- 
cle of friends will feel—an aching void with 
those who are left to mourn the broken and 
buried ties of husband and father. 





Mr. Atrren W. Bennetr of ey ond 
Street, who is availing himself to a considerable 

extent to the use of photography as a medium 
for landscape illustrations of our descriptive 
poets, has just issued the ‘‘ Bijou Photograph 
Album,”’ containing twenty-four photographs of 
the scenery of the ‘* Lady of the Lake,’’ most 
admirably executed by Thomas Ogle in carte de 
visite size, and elegan‘#y bound in morocco or in 
gilt cloth. It is a pretty gift-book, and one that 
is sure to be appreciated. Mr. Bennett has also 
published the poem itself in small quarto, with 
fourteen photographs by the same artist, and a 
view of the poet’s tomb at Dryburgh Abbey, by 
G. W. Wilson. From that charming book, 
** Ruined Castles and Abbeys of Great Britain,’ 
by William and Mary Howitt, for the benefit of 
summer tourists he has struck off separately 
**The Wye: its Abbeys and Castles,’ with six 
photographs by Bedford and Sedgfield. 





‘* WE continue to receive alarming accounts of | 
the ravages committed by the locusts. The | 
swarms have in many cases lodged on the Otto-' 


man Railway and compelled the engine-drivers to 
proceed with great caution. The locusts, on 
being crushed by the engine on the rails, make 
them excessively greasy and slippery, so that the 
wheels will scarcely bite. The consequence is 
some degree of danger, and sand has to be drop 

on the rails to give the wheels a hold. Several 
trains from Ephesus have been considerably be- 
hind time through the locusts taking possession 
of the line.*’ 


In the preface to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
‘**Cambridge Shakspeare’’ the editors acknowl- 
edge their obligations to Mr. John Bullock, who 
has furnished them with valuable critical and lit- 
erary notes. The Publishers’ Circular says :— 
**Mr. Bullock is, we believe, a mechanic—a 
brass-finisher in Aberdeen—who has devoted his 
leisure to the study of English literature, for 
which, though still following his manual labour, 
he has obtained in his own locality a considerable 
reputation.’ 











PAST AND 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


Awnp Arthur is coming home, Alice, I think I. 
heard you say? 
Arthur, the son of our neighbor, with whom you 
used to play : 
He went to the war last summer ; I wondered at 
it then, 
That a boy should go to battle, when they used to 
send only men. 


So strange it seems, little Alice, as I watch you 
standing there ; 

Why, you are almost a woman, a woman grown I 
declare ; f 

Strange, indeed, when I think of it—’tis a long, 
long time, I know— 

I stood just where you are standing, nearly fifty 
years ago. 


Stood there awaiting my Willie, your grandfather, 
Alice ; for he 

Had been off a fighting the British, we beat them 
on land and sea. 

The elm tree there by the gate, darling, was not 
what it is to-day, 

Its bark was smooth, like a sapling’s, and now it 
is ragged and gray. 


Ah ! things have changed, little Alice ; the sun- 
light seems less fair 

As it falls through the vine’s thick leafage, and 
tangles itself in your hair ; 

The days, too, seem to me shorter, and the notes 
of the birds less bold— 

But it may be I’m growing old, dear, it may be 
I’m growing old. 


And now I think of it, Alice, and recall it all to 
mind, 

I was wondrously like what you are—wondrously 
like, T find,— 

Older, of course ; a woman ; what age are you 
did you say ? 

Eighteen ! why that was my age—just eighteen 
years and a day. 


For I remember my birthday had come on the 
one before— 

The years of our life, say the Scriptures, at best 
are only four score, 

And I have numbered of mine nearly three score 
years and ten— 

Girls were much older in those days, girls were 
much older then ; 


For we had spoken of marriage before Will went 
away, 

And he had asked me to wed him, asked me to 
name the day ; 

And you,—it seems but a fortnight since I held 
you a babe, on my arm, 

A rosy faced, dimpled infant, and carried you 


over the farm. 


Eighteen did you say, little Alice, are you sure 
you have made no mistake? A 

I should certainly think I was dreaming, were I 

not sure I’m awake, 
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And your mother, now you remind me, was 
younger even than I 

When she married ; yes you are right then— 
how swiftly the years go by ! 

What was I saying?—that you, Alice, are like 
what I used to be? 

One would’nt think to see us you could ever re- 
semble me ; 


But time works wonderful changes; and this 
afternoon I seem 

To live over the past again, Alice, as though in 
@ pleasant dream, 


To watch your grandfather’s coming, a girl once 
more where you stand— 

Come sit here beside me, daughter, so, now let 
me take your hand— 

Seven long years since he left me ; perhaps be- 
fore seven more, 

I too shall have crossed death’s river, to stand 
on the further shore. 


Do I sadden you, Alice, my darling? but Arthur 
will come by and by, 
It is not a matter of grief that a poor old woman 


must die. 

And Arthur will tell us of battles. You will 
like to hear I know, 

How at Lundy’s Lane we met them and gallantly 
routed the foe. 


At Lundy’s Lane, did I say, Alice? I see I am 
dreaming again ; 

That was one of your grandfather’s stories, they 
are always haunting my brain ; 

I used to hear them so often, so very often, in 


truth, 
My good man talked in his old age far more than 
he did in his youth. 


And you have heard them too, Alice, when you 
used to sit on his knee ; 

I have marked your eye grow bright when he 
told of a victory. 

** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; ’’ were the words 
the minister said, 

But at times I think I see him, and dqubt if hebe 
dead. 


Much there is which to me-seems amiss that I 
can’t understand ; 

Who would ever have thought of a civil war in 
the land, 

Of a time like this, when one hardly knows a foe 
from a friend, 

When brothers fight against brothers ?—God only 
knows where ’twill end ; 


Shame on a traitorous people, say I, who would 
dare to assail 

A government like to our own ; Heaven grant the 
the right may not fail ! 

And hasten the promised time when strife and 
contention shall cease ; 

That Golden Age of the prophet, when the world 








shall be at peace. 
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And Arthur, you say, little Alice, is coming and 
soon will be here, 

What are you looking that way at, and why do 
you tremble, my dear? 

The sun is bright above us, and the air is calm 
and still, 

I can hear the big wheel turning in the hollow 
down at the mill. 


Who is that in the lane, Alice? coming this way 
do you think? 

Yonder close to the well-sweep, where the cattle 
stop to drink ; 

Through that same lane, returning, my Willie, 
your grandfaher, came, 

When the west like a fiery furnace, was red with 
the sunset’s flame. 


Nearly fifty years ago, my darling, of mingled 
grief and joy ; 
This cannot be Arthur, surely ; for Arthur was 


only a boy ! 

A boy with a beardless face, and not the man 
that I see, 

He is coming in at the gate, Alice: I wonder who 
it can be. 


Why the child is off down the path—whatever 
on earth is this! 

It wasn’t considered in my day exactly the thing 
to kiss, 

Unless a brother or husband, or maybe a lover, 
—I know 

I always kissed my Willie when he used to come 

* and go. 


And then it was here in the shadow, not out 
there where they stand ; 

And the second time that he kissed me he placed 
this ring on my hand; ~~ 

But the ways of the world are changed in these 
latter days, I’ find. 

Upon my word it is Arthur !—how could I have 
been so blind? 


Ah! there is no such blindness as that which 
comes with years, 

And the World, though changed in some things, 
is unchanged in one it appears ; 

Love rules the camp and the court, the poet has 
said in his rhyme, 

And love is the same to-day as it was in my girl- 
hood’s prime. 


FOR SHAME! 


To-pay the proudest city in the land 
Has been convulsed with riots! It is true 
That men who dared their simple duty do 
Met arson, death, rapine on every hand ; 
And men who had no fault save that their God 
Had given them a skin of dusky hue, 
Under the feet of reckless fiends were trod. 
And treason shakes the city through and through. 


'| He differs from the wind-vane just in this : 








FOR SHAME.—NILE. 


. 

And this the greeting that we send to those 
Who’ve fought and bled on many a gory field, 
And now at last in triumph have appealed 

For help, that they may surely crush our foes. 

What damning blots are these upon thy name; 

For shame, New York! ten thousand times for 

shame! 

Monday Evening, July 18,1863. J. H.E. 

—Evening Post. 


See where the offspring of a world-famed sire 
Would to a like celebrity aspire : 
His seeming claim—the child must needs inherit 
The parent’s genius and each mental merit. = 
But higher animals engender mules, 
And sons of clever men are often fools. 
The father’s intellectual estate 
Can scarce descend indeed : more elevate 
The sons will be, or, else, degenerate. 

Well doth our hero’s character express 
This truth, and by the sign of witlessness : 
Ever prepared in Fame’s pursuit to run, 
Ambition calls and Folly drives him on, 


* * * * * 


That in his shuffles any cause we miss. 

Each fault may vex, but let us still not view it 

As plotted sin ; for he’s not equal to it. 

Let him be tried where charity arraigns, 

And freed of guilt, because absolved of brains. 
—Anglicania. 


NILE. 


Spes est mihi certa videndi _ 
Niliacos fontes. Lucan. 


Tue mystery of old Nile is solved : brave men 
Have through the lion-haunted inland passed, 
Dared all the perils of desert, gorge, and glen, 
Found the far source at last, 


Dared the fierce savage with his deathful quiver 

Of poisonous darts, and, ’mid the sultry hills, 

Found the strange birthplace of the Egyptian 
river 


Which Zeus forever fills. 


From an enormous lake beneath the Equator 
Springs the young giant to its cataracts, 
And, swift descending, on its course grows greater 
By streams which it attracts. ~ * 


Good English courage, which no fears encamber, 
Those dangerous deserts to Nyanza crossed : 
And Egypt, land of marvels without number, 
Has its chief marvel lost. C. 
—Press, 30 May. 








